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Occasion and the Costume—In the Street—Introduct3:. 
oon, oy at Homes” and Teas — Eve “*At’ Homes "’— At al). 
Public Dinner—On Driving and Biding—Balls and Dances—BrokenEngage' 


Etiquette for Men 4, Beck of Moders 


By G. R. M. DEVEREUX. This volume gives ina simple sty‘e { 
directions for the due observance of moder. etiquette for men. Some :f t! 
with are: A Dissertation on eer rthe Street—Evening ' 
Receptions—The Art of Dinin, Dinners—At a Theatre—On Ridings A 
Balls and Dancea—On fans ming Ragearedl Engaged—How to Get Married--Y 
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Two Hundred and Fifty Pounds 


FOR THE... 


QUEEN OF BRITISH 
EXTRA PRIZES OF £10 EACH. 


TEN 


EYERAL competitions have lately. been instituted to discover the most 
beautiful woman in the United Kingdom, but hitherto it has invariably 
been the rule to leave the judging in the hands of one or two indi- 
viduals appointed by the organisers for that purpose. PEARSON'S 

WEEKLY has decided to conduct 


The Most Thorough Beauty Contest Ever Held, 


and in order to arrive at who is in reality the prettiest woman, the Editor 
has decided to leave the 


Judging in the Hands of Our Readers. 


When it is borne in mind that PEARSON'S WEEKLY penetrates into 
every town and village throughout the United Kingdom, it is an indis- 
putable fact that a most far-searching and satisfactory result will be arrived 


a How You Have to Judge. 


For the purpose of the contest we have divided the country into the 
following ten divisions : 

DIVISION 1,—Scotland, 

DIVISION 2.—Ireland. 

DIVISION 3.—Northumberland, Cumberland, § Westmorland, 
Durham, Isle of Man, Channel Islands. 

DIVISION 4.—Yorkshire. 

DIVISION 5,—Lancashire. 

DIVISION 6.—Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 
Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Leicestershire. 

DIVISION 7,—Wales (which comprises Anglesey, Brecon, Cardi- 
gan, Carmarthen, Carnarvon, Denbigh, Flint, 
Glamorgan, Merioneth, Montgomery, Pembroke anc 
Radnor), Shropshire, Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, 
Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, and Warwickshire. 

DIVISION 8,—Cornwall, Devonshire, Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, 
Wiltshire, Berkshire, Hampshire, Surrey, Sussex, 
Kent, Isle of Wight, and Scilly Isles, 

DIVISION 9,—Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Rutland, Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, 

DIVISION 10,—County of London and Middlesex. 


Perhaps you have a sister, cousin, or friend whom you think to be 
beautiful ; possibly you are an arceat admirer of some well-known beauty, 
and consider her worthy of your vote as being the most beautiful woman 
in the United Kingdom—in that case you fill in (in ink) the subjoined 
coupon, giving the name of your choice, her address, and Division, cut it 
out, and forward it in an envelope addressed to Beauty Dept., PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, 17 Henrietta Street, Strand, London, W.C. Each coupon 
thus received will count as one vote, and be duly credited to the lady 
named in a special Register which has been cpened for that purpose. 

But if you, or any friend of yours, will send us 1s. 1d. (a three 
months’ subscription to PEARSON'S WEEKLY), we will credit you or 
your nominee with 50 extra votes. 

For 2s, 2d. (six months’ subscription), 100 extra votes. 

For 4s. 4d. (a year’s subscription), 300 extra votes. 


IMPORTANT.—These extra votes will only be given to those readers 
who send us one of the above subscriptions, and the name and address of a 


responsible newsagent who will deliver to him or keep for him every week 
a copy of PEARSON'S WEEKLY. Or you can pay the money to your 
newsagent, instructing him to send us the receipt, when we will credit you 
with the equivalent number of votes. Or you can send us the receipt youre 
self. Only receipts on newsagents’ printed bill-heads will be recognised. 


“BEAUTY. 


To the lady who, on the conclusion of the competition, has had the 
largest number of votes polled in her favour will be awarded the 


First Prize of Two Hundred and Fifty Pounds 


And to the lady who has been credited with the largest number of 
votes in each Division will be awarded a prize of 


Ten_Pounds, 
making a Total Prize List of 


Three Hundred and Fifty Pounds. 


In the Division of the winner of the First Prize, the £10 prize will go 
to the second lady in the list. 


Za2aAaaea 
Read these Conditions Carefully. 


There is, of course, no restriction to the number of the coupons you 
may send in, but when forwarding a batch, they should be pinned together, 
and the number inclosed stated on the left hand top corner of the envelope. 

Do not keep your coupons until the conclusion of the contest. They 
are only available up to certain dates, which are clearly marked on each 
coupon. Send them in as often as you like, and spare no effort to keep your 
own name or that of your nominee high up in the lists which will be pub- 
lished in PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 

As the competition proceeds we hope at intervals to publish photo- 
graphs of those leading in the various divisions, in order to give 
as many people as possible the opportunity of seeing these photographs, 
and deciding for whom they will vote. Therefore, a photograph may be 
called for (for the purposes of reproduction), of every lady for whom 
votes are recorded. There will be kept at the offices of P.W. albums 


- 


containing these photographs for the purposes of inspection and comparisen. 
The Editor will not bind himself to return photographs sent in, nor accept 
any responsibility for their safe keeping. 


START VOTING TO-DAY. 


“ PEARSON’S WEEKLY” BRITISH BEAUTY 
CONTEST.—Voting Coupon No. 1. 


I wish to place a vote to the credit of 


HOO eee eee rere ee eee eee eee see eee Eee eee ees OOO Eee esse OS reneee eeeneseeeeees 


COO ree evererenceceesceereseseres eee 


You will finda every week in ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly.” All coupons must 
be sent to Beauty Dept.,‘Pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta St..Strand, London, WO. 
This coupon No. 1 must be at “* Pearson's Weekly ” Offices not later than 


OCTOBER Sth. 
LATEST DATE FOR COUPON NO. 1. 
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Dangers Met with on the 
Railway Platform. 
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at the post of daty; 
guards share the chances 
platelayers are run over 


Encrve-pervers often. 
firemen run the came F 
of derailment or 
in fogs or thick weather. 


But porters are exposed to none of these dangers. 
It would seem that their work was by far the safest 


e trains, 


smaller among railway porters than in 
branch of the railway army. . . . 

Even so the ig ee is not without its perils. 
It must, however, confessed that the accidents 
which befall porters are, most of them, caused by the 
carelessness or thoughtlessness of railway passengers. 

For instance, there is the passenger who fi 
open the door of his compartment before the 
has come to a standstill. 

Some little time ago a porter was badly d 
in this way at Waterloo Station. An Oxford under- 
graduate flung open the door before the train stopped, 
and 8 arty was bowled over with such force that 
he was laid up for a week. He sued for compensation 
at the Southwark County Court, but Judge Addison 
decided that it was his own fault. 

TIP THAT LED TO DEATH. 

The careless traveller who flings. things out of the 
window of a moving train is a source of danger to 
the porter. A curious case some time ago 
at a small Welsh station. ; 

_As the Holyhead mail came roaring through, 
travelling at nearly fifty miles an hour, a man in the 
train flung out a large fall of oranges. 

The fruit was meant for a relative of tha passenger, 
who was standing on the platform (at least, so tho 
passenger averred, when sued), but it hit a porter 
with a force estimated at three hundredweight. The 
blow knocked the man senseless and nearly killed 
him, and he afterwards recovered heavy damages from 
the man who threw the oranges. - : 

Bottles are most terrible missiles when flung from 
a train window. All the companies post notices warn- 
ing passen, against this offence, yet even so & 
signalman had his head cut open only a few weeks 
ago by an empty ginger beer bottle. 

Eagerness to secure a tip caused the death of a 
railway porter at Victoria Underground station. 

A young naval officer arriving at Victoria from 
Chatham gave his bag to an outside porter to carry 
round to the District Station. Arriving on lat- 
form just as the train was starting, he jum in 
and began feeling for money. 

He had thick gloves on, and the nimble sixpence 
eluded him. The porter clung to the footboard. 
Almost instantly the train entered the tunnel. The 
unfortunate porter’s shoulder struck against the side 
wall. He was twirled round, torn from his hold, 
and instantly crushed between train and tunnel. 

HELD UP BY A BULL. 

The porter’s principal work is, of course, the 
handling of luggage, and occasionally the bagg is 
of such a nature that handling it entails great r‘sk. 


At Clapham Junction a porter had to load several 
hives of 5 into the van. He was putting in the 
last when the bottom fell out, and thousands of 


furious insects swarmed all over the station. 
Pgie ge —_ fifty 

whole crowd promptly stampeded. The porters 
got the worst of it. Several were badly stung. 

The porter has also at times ta act as cattl A 
and here, again, he sometimes runs heavy risks. At 
Ascot Station, one day, in the winter of 1006, a 
bullock suddenly went mad and charged the staff. 

They ran for their lives, and the bullock gal 
madly up the line towards Sunningdale. The station- 
master and porter went in chase. The brute turned 
on them, and they only just escaped by leaping over 
the fence at the edge of the line. 

The mad beast eventually had to be shot. 

A railway porter must be a fairly strong man and 
also clever at handling heavy baggage. The size and 
weight of the steel-bound trunks which Americans 
bring over with them is appalling. Many an un- 
a peaee Nae bg beg se Fe life by strains 
incurred when tryin, ut heavy ba; e of this 
are on hoe roof “Gf ; ak are 

unpleasant an experience as ever befell a porter 
is related in a Cingalese paper. A train arrived at 
Watagoda Station, one truck of which was fall of 
fruit. A porter was busy unloading it, when, as he 
picked up a great bunch of bananas, a huge cobra 
slid out of it. The porter gave a yell of fright, 
jam backwards, and fell at full length on the 
platform. The deadly reptile waa coiling to strike 
when another porter killed it with a crowbar. 


le on the platform, and 


Interesting 
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Mise WINIFRED EMERY 


(Who touches nothing on the stage that she does not 
adorn 


with grace and charm). 
Tas hour I eajey mest in the dey is when I am 
laying m scenes in & play. 


I the 


wis ag air an ge tage pat M.P, oe 
jamous Secre amated Society o 
( ‘ad tieay Pianier § oh iking if | Zomastoandy, 
Tus one when I am in the bosom of my family. 


Miss ADA REEVE 


(The brilliant comedienne whe has scored a great success 


with “ Butterflies” at the Apollo Theatre). 

Tue hour’s rest which I always take between my 
evening meal and 
bed-time. 

Mr, PETE CURRAN, M.P. 


Who secently said uncomplimentary thin about his 
( fellow ‘Members of Parliament). 


Wuex attending Parliament; the most enjoyable 


hour of the day is question time. 

When Parliament is not sitting, and time permits, I 
spend some en- 
joyable hours 

i round 
Forest. 


Mr. LESLIE WARD 
(The famous “ Spy” of Vanity Farr). 
Usvatty, from eleven to twelve in the morning, 


Biweeioy Mts: Le arol 


full swing ab my 
easel, 

Mr. C. HERBERT WORKMAN 
(Whose delight/ul performances in 
opera have won him the golden opinions of all). 

I ram the hour after breakfast is the one I enjoy 
most. A good night's work, a good 
letters attended to, a romp with my 


I feel at peace ‘ 7 
with all the world, red ‘ 
the hour from ten ; 

to eleven o'clock. 


at 6 


—_— 


Mrs. DESPARD 


Best known, perhaps, to the public as a strenuous 
( Suffragest, ont honoured in a smaller circle as a most 


useful social worker, especially among London girls). 


My life changes so much from day to day that it 


is difficult for me to give a direct answer to your 
question. . 


When I am quiet at home, I like the hour of sunset 


and that which immediately follows it—this is in 
the summer. 


In winter I like the gloaming—between daylight 


and lamplight— 
especially when 
I am in _ the 
presence of a 
good friend and 
a good fire. . 


Mr. J. J. BENTLEY 
(The esteemed President of the Football League). 


From midnight until 1 a.m. when I commence 
journalistic work. 


_ Strange 


-1@ ee 


Gilbert and Sullivan 


ight’s rest, my 
r y, then my 
first smoke, and my morning papers—this is the time 
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PCE RR-R-REVENGE |” 


Pates of Spies and 
Traitors. 


“7 ax here to kill you for denouncing Colney!” 
The was a man named Koenit, ‘and the scene 
a small, fifth-rate café in a mean street in Paris. 

Koenit was a member of a gang of Apaches, the 
murderous Parisian hooli Another member of 
the gang, Colney, had been denounced to the police 

a woman named Sarah Baronmeer. A court of 

ey’s associates had tried the woman in her absence, 
condemned her, and by lot had chosen Camille Kocnit 
to out their sentence. 

“M your mind you have to die,” continucd 
the man ously. “I sg you a quarter of an hour 
your affairs.” ith these words he left the 
ca 

Some twenty minutes later the 
summoned up courage to leave the place. She was 
hardly in the street before Koenit sprang upon her 
with an open knife, and struck her to the heart. 

Koenit was arrested, but, owing to the foolish 
leniency of French criminal law, escaped with penal 
servitude for life. 

This story reads like cheap fiction. It is, however, 
an absolute fact, and anyone acquainted with criminal 
life in Paris and other t cities knows well that 
organised crime never faila to take terrible vengeance 
on those who betray their fellow-criminals. 


WHIRLED TO DEATH. 


Three years ago last August 8th a boy camo running 
into the police-station of a small town in Hungary. 
In a voice shaking with terror, he begged protection. 
Gipsies, he vowed, had sentenced him to death becausa 
he had betrayed them to the police. 

The boy was given shelter in an empty room in 
the Court House. Next morning he was gone. His 
body was found in a field near by. It had becn 
hacked in two, and a half was hanging to each of 
two acacia trees. 

No body of criminals is more swift or terriblo in 
ite ven; than the Italian Mafia. At Staten 
Island, New York, # number of Italians and a few 
Poles were employed in a plaster mill. 

Getsner, one of the Poles, was suspected by the 
Italians of being a “nark,” or police spy. One morn- 
ing, at three o’clock, the night gang caught the man 
and tied him to a shaft making 190 revolutions a 
minute. The unfortunate Pole was whirled to death, 
cnly parts of his body being discovered, together with 
cy ents ally the — with which he scent) 

n equ revolting crime wae pe ated near 
Pi , in Pennsylvania, during the great coal 
strike of five years ago. . 


wretched woman 


Here, again, the victim was a Lithuanian Pole, who 
was of being a traitor to the union of 


which he was a member. 

The man disappeared, and on search being made 
was found nearly dead in an empty shed with both 
feet mailed to the floor! 


“$0 PERISH TRAITORS!” 


What is said to be the most extraordinary feat of 
criminal vengeance on record happened at Algiers in 
1809. A man named Foglio was arrested by the 
French ice at the instance of the Italian Govern- 
ment. He was sus of complicity in a Siciian 
murder crime, and it was known that he was 4 
member of the Mafia. 

In gaol he weakened and promised to tell the whole 
story, on condition that hie life was spared. 

Two mornings later his gaoler, visiting the cell, 
found Foglio on the floor, stabbed to the heart. The 
dagger was etill in the wound, and on the body lay 
a en of paper with the words, “So perish traitors.” 
in Italian. To this day the mystery of that death 
wound has never been solved. 

The Russian Revolutionaries have absolutely 10 
mercy upon’ those who betray them. It is well known 
that in the year 1903 a traitor caught at Odessa was 
bricked up alive in a cellar. 

Regnier, French spy in 
ps for a long time, 

volutionaries. 

But they caught him af last, and that just at the 
moment when he fancied himself safe. His body was 
found in his cabin on s ship which reached Antwerp 
He had been suffocated by fumes of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. How this was done was never discovered. 

No more than a month ago a Russian police spy, 

caught by members of the Society of the Red Hand, 
was bound under a steam hammer and crushed to u" 
recognisable fragments. 
Another recent crime of a similar nature was the 
lynching of Fehim Pacha, in Turkey. Fehim deserved 
his fate, if ever a spy did. The meanest, most cruel 
of mankind, he ha made # huge fortune by black- 
mailing his fellows, and no one can wonder that, when 
the Young Turks at last got the upper hand, Febim 
was the first to pay the penalty of his cruelty. 


the pay of the Russian 
eluded the vengeance of the 
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Att London was oe the great exhibition, and 
wherever the crowd was, Foss felt that duty called. 
What better place for the exercise of his genius t 
vast rendezvous of the nations, where rich and ad 
jostled one another, and and vagabonds fore- 
mre in the hope of spotting guilelees provincials over- 
loaded with cash, and forei gaily parting with their 
gold in the pursuit of knowledge and pleasure. 

Foss experienced positive delight in Egger upon 
the place of origin and occupations of the strangers. 
It pleased him to be able to distinguish on sight the 
Frenchman, the German, the Italian, the Greek, or the 
Armenian. He made epecial study of their racial differ- 
ences, and carefully noted their peculiarities of costume, 
and took delight in singling out certain evil-look 
stran as criminals. lore than one pickpocket 
his arrest to Daly little ply F cvoage . acne. a 

Inspector was often » ‘ose lo’ no 
better than to anticipate the professional by ont 

as “wrong ‘uns.” But the 


begged 

not to lean on the glass for fear it should break. When 
he turned to go they followed him for a few yards, and 
gare hit such cautious scrutiny that he chuckled at their 
stupidity. 

“They mistake me for a criminal. They must get 
Th though see susde dan ihe mall te better 

i t t there cou no 

ae in London to study character than this pavilion. 

‘ow interesting to watch the faces as they at the 
Forage to oe ae ae the moat and watch the 

jieves i glass with itching fingers, speculating 
cn the poauibintias of = anatch and's dash for fortune ! 

He walked through the pavilion many times, and often 
found no one there but tn constables, with pee a 
dawdling mother and child, or a couple of idle servant 
girls. were times, also, when the stall-holders 
eid goles: aig ogee Poe mag hed men or 8 
gang of cunning ones could easily have ed the glass 
and carried off the treasure. Of what avail would two 
constables be, matched against the ingenuity of an 


organised pang! 

e daily ra_repeatediy mentioned the stone as 
one of the exhibite, pe | the gossip concerning its 
Teputed ue increased. Foss discovered a growing 
interest in the gem; more people came to see it, especially 
foreigners, and they crowded eagerly round the glass case, 
elbowing the policemen away to a considerable distance. 
¥ a That stone will be stolen, as sure as I’m alive,” thought 

‘oss. 

On his third visit he ised a man and a woman, 
French, whom he had seen there before, a noticeable, well- 
dressed couple, both unearthly pallid of face, with dense 
black hair, and small, ehifty eyes. The man was about 
thirty, the woman forty of more. They came early in 
the tmorning, before many visitors had passed through the 
pavilion, and pawed the case all over, putting their fingers 
round the edges, to see if the casings that held the glass 
were of w or metal, then walked away and eyed the 
stand—which was not more than four feet square—with a 
igi ms calculating glance. They seemed to be measuring 
ii 

Foss classed them as suspicious characters, and resolved 
to keep them in view. In the grounds they joined 
another man sitting upon a garden seat, and evidently 
waiting for them. Their talk was rapid and excited. 

Foss clipped into the vacant place at the end of the 
same seat and looked about him, apparently unconscious 
of his neighbours, but listening all the time. 

The words had no meaning for him, but the fat man 
used gestures freely, and described with his hands the 
form of the case, the shape of the stone, and the position 
of the cushion upon which it rested. The woman also 
te signs as she talked, and described the shape of tho 


Foss yawned, and parently took less and less interest, 
although bis fuoctna axe wrung to the utmost. He 


Of course you Know that P.W. insures you for £2,000 against a fatal railway accident. 


[The hero of this novel and original 
series of complete stories is Mr. 
Foss, an idler and mystery - monger, in 
whom inquisitiveness has become an all- 
absorbing hobby. He is obsessed with a mania 
for reading unsuspected secrets in the faces of 
strangers he passes in the streets, and shadows 
interesting passers-by whose personalities 

excite him, spying out their business, grave 
- and gay, honest and dishonest, and in the 
* process stumbling on some amazing mysteries, 
crimes, comedies, and tragedies, Each story 
narrates a distinct adventure, and the reader 
can begin with any one of the series without 
reference to the others,] 


VIIL—THE GREAT JORDAN 


EACH STORY COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


| Ur Dat 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY. 
Author of “The Bishop’s Emeralds,” “ The 


who may overhear 
us.” 


The others im- 
mediately subsided, 
and stared in front 
of them _ vacantly. 
Then each took a 
look at Foss, and, 
rising, moved away. 
Foss could see them 


Splendid Coward,” etc. 


Paul 


right out of sight. 
The little man was 
after them, and saw 
them disappearing 
down another walk, 
again turning to the 
right, which would 


DIAMOND. 


i ian constables were dozing; they were eo 
weary that they had ceased to take notice of the 


passers-by; any visitor might have returned to a contem- 
plation of the jewel a dozen times without arousing their 
svericon. 


hile one Frenchman thrust his face close to the glass, 
the other—the fat one and the original companion ps the 
woman—ran his fingers all over the case, eyeing the 
constables meanwhile. At the elightest turn of the head 
ive fingering stopped, and he looked listlessly at the 

i E 

After a time the constables joined one another, yawned, 
and gossiped as they watched the crowd ing to and fro 
outside. The Frenchmen tapped the hollow wooden base, 
and looked at the glase aconsy®: to estimate ita thickness, 
oe rears their palms heavily upon it, to see if it were 


fi 2 
"The woman came and fetched them away, tugging each 
man by the sleeve, and watching the constables nervously. 
a had given place to a deep flush; 
mo y, and her bosom heaved with excitement. 
They all retired, talking volubly, and apparently quar- 
relling. The woman was angry and the men laughed at 
her. Foss followed and never left them all that afternoon, 
and the more he saw the less he liked their behaviour. 
Nothing interested them, and they were certainly not 
there for amusement. They either paced the paths 
gloomily, or talked eagerly and spasmodically, first one 
fad te the other bursting into speech as ideas occurred 
to them. 


step) 
going briskly. At = approach to the diamond pavilion 
his finger round the casing. When passi 


ference by the trio; then dinner followed in one of the 
cheaper restaurants. They consumed a good deal of red 
wine, and one of the men, the younger, drank too freely 
and talked excitedly. He seemed to be boasting, and at 
every mene of the shoulders and wave of the arm the 
woman plucked his sleeve in a terror of aprpenensicn. 

They left their table suddenly, paid their bill, and 
departed. Foss was at a loss to understand the reason 
of this, until he followed the direction of their eyes, and, 
to his surprise, saw Inspector Daly, dining alone in full 
view of the assembled company. 
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Foss did not catch his friend’s eye, but followed his 


Tee ht, right again!” he cried exultantly. “They 
are crimi The sight of Daly terrifies them. They 
are planning to steal the diamond. I'll follow them 
home.” 

But this decision came too late. had vanished 
mysteriously. The little man dashed hi and thither. 
wherever he saw three walking ; but his 
efforte were fruitless. He could have kicked himself fo: 
his blunder, and, having nothing else to interest him. 
went back to the resteurant, hoping to catch Daly. But 
the Inspector had gone also. 

Experience had taught him that thieves haunt the scene 
of a ive crime, just as they sometimes return to 
view the scene of past triumphs. He knew they would 
come again to the diamond pavilion, and wae there again 
the next morning quite early. 

The foreigners appeared and took up their old position 
on the garden seat. 

* * @ * * 


That trio visited the exhibition day after day, and Fosr 
shadowed them, palpitating with excitement, and waiting 
for the moment when would make their dash upon the 
diamond and shiver the glass to fragments. He could 
conceive of no other method. The glass was too thick to 
cut with a diamond; nothing ehort of a blow with a 
hammer would shatter it; and with two constables alwayr 
on duty it would have to be a snatch and a run business. 

On the fourth day the thieves were taking a very idle 
interest in the pavilion, but obviously watching the 
comings and goings af all the hAabitués, They were 


presently joi by a new-comer, a very man, whom 
they all effusively, hugged, wad starped on the 
hack. three talked to him with one voice, and he was 
dazed by: their volubility. 

He was an offensive type of Gaul from an English 
point of view—black etraw hat, soft woolly beard cut 
square at the bottom, an atrocious tie, shirt all colours of 
the rainbow, and garmente of assorted patterns. He 
carried a black crutch stick, and evidently “fancied” 


f. 

He listened to his with increasing interest. 
The stout man, the one who was more frequently with the 
woman, wae evidently directing the affair. ice Foss 
saw him thrast his white hand forward into the air, with 
& movement suggestive of shooting with a revolver. 

Horrible! They intended violence of the worst kind! 

Foss, who was a nervous man, gave the idea of a 
single-handed arrest, and when he saw going 
the pavilion that day accosted him, itc to tell of 

anxiety gnawing at lis heart, yet jealously reticent. 
science whispered that he ought to warn the Inspector, 


but he did it half-heartedly 
“Do you think that diamond is ey eee 
“Oh, that’s all right,” replied Daly with a grin. 


- Thinking of annexing it?” 

“Do you think two constables enough to protect fifty 

thousand pounds’ worth ot PEON, when a crowd of 

le are round it all day long, and « positive mob at 
night, when a sudden smash and a match might carry 
it off?” 

“Oh, people don’t do that sort of thing when constables 
are about. It’s ing what a deterrent effect the uni- 
form has. A blue tunio frightens the biggest thieves in 
Europe; as for the small fry, they can’t even bear the 
emell of ’em at a hundred yards.” 

“I don't think it’s safe, all the same,” observed Foss 
a “T’ve warned you.” 

“Well, when I see any euspicious characters I'll have 


my gee eye open, never fear.” 


ing ‘ 

“What about that quartette over there? 
ordinary French visitors?” 

oe? das his keen, penetrating eye over them. 

“ youngest seems familiar. They may be Conti- 
nental sharks, but they can’t do much here.” 

Foss considered that. he had done his duty. In addition 
he had tracked the trio to their hotel, a modest place in 
Soho, and was ready for the climax. 

It came rather suddenly in the evening of the next day. 

The lights were just turned on, and the evening crowd 
were filing through in more than their usual numbers. 
The constables were busy regulating the queue passing 
between the barrier and the emall glass case containing the 
famous Jordan diamond. Foss was in a shadowed corner 
just outside the door, watching the gang arrive. 

They entered the building one by one, a not uncommon 
method of procedure with them; but to-night their faces 
were hard set, and Foss thought he saw a look of despera- 
tion and terror in the eyes of the woman. The young 
man who had made up the quartette did not go near the 
case, but went to the side of the woman, to whom he 
offered his arm. 

Suddenly the Jady’s husband rushed at him and struck 
him in the chest, and sent him staggering. Instantly the 
people round scented a row, and cried out excitedly. The 
constables craned their necks, and there was a movement 
away from the diamond. The crowd surged over to where 
the two men were coming to blows. 

They shrieked and bellowed at one another, and the 
woman tried to pacify them; but they pushed her on one 
side roughly, and struck at cne another. In a few 
moments every living soul in the building’ was pressin 
forward to see the fun. The diamond was neglected, a: 
the constables, on the outside of the crowd, were hope- 
lessly trying to get to the centre without using violence. 

« Now then, there, now then,” was all that could be 
heard of the protests of the officers. 

Men tried to separate the combatants, and suddenly 
there was a scream: “Look out! he’s going to shoot!” 

The crowd then saw for the first time that the young 
man had produced # giitering revolver, with which he 
was threatening the lady’s husband. 

The Frenchwoman screamed and appealed b the crowd. 
Foss, interested in spite of himself, and completely taken 


Are they 


See page ill. of red cover. 
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off his , pressed forward. But his short statare pre- 
vented him seeing anything more than a white band ges- 
ticulating and flourishing the revolver. 

Crack! went the weapon. The tor 
the building, and the bullet went singing through 
the dome; a pane of glass came crashing down on 
the people’s heads. They cleared now that their personal 
safety was , and the constables, waving their 
arme wildly, fought their way to the combatants. There 
was another , this time behind. 

Foss, who was not far from the glass case, caw the stout 
Frenchman beat a hole through the heavy plate glass with 
a metal weapon, and, after a enatch, cut and run out of 
the building. 

Foes shouted for all he was worth, and rushed after 
him, but people outside, attracted by the sound of the shot, 
were pouring into the pavilion, and pushed him back, 
raving and shouting like a madman. The combatants, 

ntly alarmed by the commotion, had slipped out 
into the comparative darkness of the grounds. 

In a crowd driven wild by excitement and the sound of 


were at the door of the pavilion before the officers thought 
about the diamond at all. By that time Foss, having lost 
the thief, had doubled like a hare, and was back at the 
ghattered treasure case. His arms were waving wildly 
and excitedly. He shouted inarticulate abuse. 

“It’s gone !—gone t—stolen!” he yelled, and clutched 
the blue tunics of the constables, who knocked him off 


ly. 

Kt the same moment Inspector Daly, pressing forward, 
came upon the scene. 

“What's the matter, constable? I heard a shot.” 

“Exactly what you feared, sir,” replied one. “But 
the shooting was all bluff—a try-on to draw us away. 
Nobody was hurt, and they've cleared.” 

“Yes, and they’ve got the camend ey t it! 
Didn’t I warn you? ou 
clutching Daly's coat and dancing. 

“Calm yourself, old man, ca pores Don't stand 
there jumping like a cat on hot bricks. I'm not deaf. 
Stand re, please,” this to the crowd who were 
pressing round the shattered case. 

“The diamond’s len!" gasped the crowd, and 
the news went round from mouth to mouth all over the 
exhibition grounds. Excited crowds poured down every 
avenue of ap . 
constables took prompfé action. The crowd 
was driven from the pavilion and the doors closed. Foss 
and a few of the ex ibitore were the only ones left to 
witness the startling sequel. 

Inspector is (ag soon as the bolts were shot, doubled 
jy Msp laughter. He positively roared, and stamped 
about as if enjoying a huge j 

Foss, suspecting ridicule, drew himself up with dignity. 

“ Are you laughing at me!” 


“No. Good man, don’t you think we've got 
anything better to do worry about you! The doors 
are safe, co ? 


_“ All shut now, sir. But the people are gathering out- 
side. Somebody ought to move them on.” 

“The diamond—the diamond!” pa Foss. “ Aren’t 
you going to uy and get it back! Hifty thousand pounds 
gone in a handful!” 


Inspector Daly lenghed ae ‘ 

“Do you think we 8 catch them fn a. plaow ike 
thie? They're outside the exhibition by this time. But 
there will a chance for you, Foss, when a reward is 
offered. I'll warrant you know something about it.” 

“Perhaps I do,” he replied loftily, and with much 
importance. 

“ Perhaps you could put your hands on the rascals who 
did the trick.” 

“T can tell you where they are staying in London. If 
you like, I'll take you to their hotel. I suppose there'll be 
a satisfactory reward for me if I get back the diamond!” 

“Oh, yes; if you get your h on the Jordan diamond 
you'll be entitled to anything you like to ask.” 

“ Hundreds?” queried Foss. 

“Thousands,” replied Daly, grinning. 


“And the Jordan diamond as well?” , 
“Oh, well, then, you're cleverer than I thought, for 


Foss, conscious of the 


le were just as pleased, 
and the two constables lent im nce to the show-case. 
That idiot and his gang will kicking themselves to- 
night when they find out their mistake. As to s reward, 
well, I’ve no doubt we'll say thank you if you put us on 
the trail of the gang. We'll have ‘em cleared out. There 
are too many of that sort in London just now.” 

Foss sighed heavily and turned away. He knew they 
were laughing at him, and he had already suffered enough 
at Inspector mn nds. He crept home, sadder and 
wiser. He thought of abandoning crime investigation and 
taking up gardening. 

It was many days before he recovered his self-confidence, 
and went abroad once more searching among the sands. 


Next y~*k; ‘The Antoinette Necklace.” 
oe 
“{ wever give to beggars on the road,” remarked 
& young man to a fellow who had asked him for 


aelp. 
“Will yer honour oblige me with yer name and 
address, and I'll call on yer?” was the retort. 
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- PEARSON'S WEEKLY. _— 
§ [ Were Broke __1 


Q-morrows 


BULLET CLUES IN MURDER 
MYSTERIES. 
A suiter is not a specially valuable clue in 4 


What Well-known People 


i i ing of 1889 armed 
For instance, early in the spring ar Would Probably Do. 


burglars broke into the residence of a gentleman 
at Muswell Hill, and, being disturbed, shot him 
through the body. 

There was no clue but the bullet. Yet the police 
were able, by its aid, to fix the crime upon one 
Lyster, a notorious ruffian, who, with two companions 
named Burdett and Clarke, was sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. Contrary to all expectations, the 
injured gentleman recovered from his terrible wound, 
and now wears the bullet attached as a charm to his 
watch-chain. 

Even more remarkable was the case of the burglar 
Orrock, who shot and killed s policeman named le 
at Dalston on the night of December 1st, 1882. The 
fatal bullet was taken from the constable’s skull, and 
was found to be marked with a peculiar nick. 
was, of course, carefully preserved. 

A year later, its possession was traced to the 
murderer. He was proved to have fired an identical 
bullet from the same revolver, for practice, at a tree 
on Tottenham Marshes. This tree was cut down, and 
there, embedded in its heart, was found the tell-tale 
piece of lead. It formed the last connecting link in 
one of the most remarkable chains of circumstantial 
evidence ever forged against criminal, and Orrock 
was duly convicted and hanged. : 

Then, again, there was the famous case of the 
three Netherby Hall burglars, who were banged 
together at Carliele, in February, 1886, mainly on 
the evidence supplied by a revolver bullet extracted 
from the body of a constable whom they had 
murdered, which _ precisel corresponded with a 
number of ball cartridges found in the possession of 
one of the gang. 


—— io 


It ts always @ goo? thing to know just how clever and successtit 
men would face difficulties were they to meet with them. The 
replies below are as varied as they are interes‘ing. 


end 


Mr. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


(The brilliant playwright and novelist, evidently believes 
in the generostty of his numerous friends), 


Borrow. 


——e 


Dr. EMIL REICH 
(Would take the matter philosophically). 


It I were “broke” to-morrow, I should simp!y 
recommence over 


again, with a smile of 

contempt for the . i. é 
most exasperating of 

dilettanti: Life. . 


Sir GILBERT PARKER 
(Believes in emigration). 
I should go to one of our colonies, preferably Canada, 


where le that 

are bro! may be Py Cae 
mended, where no ; 

man need starve. 


Insurance AGENT: “Pardon me, madam, but what 
is your age?” 
Miss Antique: “I have seen twenty-three summers.” 
Insurance Agent: “Yes, of course, but how many 
times did you see them?” 
—— $e 


WHAT HE WANTED. 
A wap was sent to a chemist in Shields for one 
pennyworth of camphor. Said he, “Aa want some— 

some—hoots! Aa've forgotten ; but it’s » kind o’ 

smell!” : 

“Ah!” replied the polite chemist, “is it bergamot?” 
“No, no! ’tisn’t a fino smell, it’s a bad ’un.” 
“Who sent yout” 

“Ma sister. 

“Then,” said the chemist, “go and ask your sister 
what you had to come for.” 

“that’s it!” shouted the lad, “a penn’orth 0’ 

‘cumfor'!” 


. 


The Hon. JOHN COLLIER, R.A. 
(Refuses to contemplate such a catastrophe). 


The subject is too painfal — 
Moi liter 


Mr, CHAS, MOODY-MANNERS 
(Does not believe in music as a money-making profession). 
If I were broke to-morrow I should try to do anything 
I could under. ‘ 
the sun except 
sing for my 


living. 
GC/iarteeers, 
; o_o 


—_—_ 


A. W. GAMAGE 
(Would start a new business). 


In the awkward predicament you suggest, Icon think 
of no other way to retrieve my loes than to start live ail 
over again; and though I could not hope to snicece:! ag 
well as have done in the past, for 1s ould not be 3s 
young as I was, and youth is a great factor in the 
achievement of success, I would do my best to bull 
myself up another business which if it did not briny =9 


at least yield 
a competence for 4 
my latter years. 


—_——_2 i . . 

“Yzgs, Count, in all the park there is no place I 
like so well as under this old, old tree.” ( ighing 
sentimentally.) “There are tender associations, you 
see.” 


“Aha, I comprehend, Mam’selle. You have your- 
self planted the tree?’ 


WHERE THE SUN NEVER SHINES. 

Tr is to be ho that the sixty colonists who 
sailed from the Tyne the other day for Kerguelen 
Land, in the Indian Ocean, are sturdy, hardy folk, 
used to solitude and roughing it. 

For of all places on earth, outside the Arctic and 
Antarctio er this is the most isolated and in- 
hospitable. Indeed, it is generally know to mariners, 
not by its official title, but as Desolation Island. 

Most nations have owned it turns, but it has 
been sooner or later abandoned by them all as worth- 
less, and this although it covers an area variously 
estimated at from 1,500 to 2,000 square miles. At 

resent France is in nominal possession of it, she 
aving annexed it in 1893. ‘ 

There are no inhabitants, nor is it easy to see how 
those who are now on their way there are going to 
exist. The soil ia utterly barren. Practically the 
whole of the interior is with snow-fields of 
unknown depth, whence glaciers flow down to the sea. 
Where there are no snow-fields, there are morasses, and 
hidden, treacherous mud-holes. 

The climate is probably the worst in the world. 
Terrific tempests follow one another practically with- 
out ceasing, and are accom ied by torrents of ice- 
cold rain, hail, sleet, and snow. Ch 
expedition spent & month there, during which time 
there were only three fine days. And this-was in 
December-January, when it is mid-summer in those 
latitudes. 

Its discoverer, M. Kerguelen Tremarec, although at 
first he professed to be enraptured with it, lived to 
confess that it was unfit for human habitation. “Not 
even Eskimos,” he exclaimed, “could exist there.” 

Yet the present expedition, we are told, intends 
taking there thirty negro labourers from Africa. 

Poor, deluded children of the tropics! 


—— 


Mr. LANDON RONALD 
(The well-known composer, would stick to music). 


If I were broke to-morrow I should at once try te 
earn a living at 
music— prefer- r- 


iat de 7 
conductor an s 
a composer ! Qrreelnwn Mernotel. 


— eee 


AND THE GUEST SAID—— ; 

A xapry entertaining an important guest, gare direct 
and complete instructions to her new maid, j3s 
arrived from the country. . 

“Now, Polly,” she said, “in the morning take & 
jug of hot water up to Mr. Chumleigh’s room. Be 
sure not to forget this.” 

“Nom,” Polly answered. 1s NG 
The lady thought no more ef the matter, until tq 
next day, when, at noon, she remarked casually, “0: 
course, Polly, you carried that hot water up to Mn 
Chumleigh’s room this morning!” ; 

Polly beamed. “Why, yes’m ; I was 80 frightened 
Y'd forget it, I took it up over night.” 


A man once found a better magazine than PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. Then he woke up 
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lowing article the famous producer of stage 

eRe (ite jou he creates realistic Allantic breakers 

thirty feet high in “The Sands of Dee "at the London 

Hippodrome. Forty-five tons of water are used at each 
performance.] 


Propucine The Sands of Dee has been the most 
perplexing problem of many difficult puzzles. with 
which I have had to grapple during my career as & 
purveyor of sensational stage spectacles. 

To begin with, it took me six months of hard work 
and constant experiments to find a satisfactory way 
of reproducing a tidal-wave—which is the great 
feature of the spectacle—and when that at last was 
accomplished, I had the most appalling difficulty in 
getting together a “cast” consisting of rcally com- 

tent actors and actresses who cculd swim, and who 
fad no objection to 
being “ducked” in 
five or six feet of 
water “twice dail 
until further notice.” 

In the final episode 
of The Sands of Dee, 
the heroine is bound 
to a stake on the 
foreshore as the tide 
comes roaring sud- 
denly in. Presently 
the water rises to her 
knees, soon it is over 
her waist, and eventu- 
ally it reaches her 
shoulders, whilst 
simultaneously the 
great Atlantic break- 
ers come dashing 
down at the back of 
the stage, bound up 
to a height of thirty 
feet, and engulf the 
unhappy maiden in 
their icy spray. 

The lady is eventu 
ally rescued by the 
hero, who rides a 
swimming horse 
across the arena and 
carries her off to 
safety on his saddle. 
At the same moment : — 
the villain, mad with 
jealousy and drink, 

s headlong from a 
rocky platform four- . . 
teen feet above the arena, and is seen drowning as 
the curtain descends. 

Owing to the depth of the water, and the nature of 
the spectacle, it is absolutely necessary that all three 
principal characters shall be able to swim. | 

Such a part hardly comes within the ordinary ex- 

rience | a leading lady or a leading man, and so 

found when I came to “cast” the production. Nearly 
all the ladies and gentlemen whom I interviewed were 
delighted with the possibilities of the parts when I 
read them, and they beamed approval when I men- 
tioned the salary. 

But when, as delicately as possible, I referred 
to the water, it was all “off” at once! I inter- 
viewed hundreds of people before I found a trio 
with the requisite amount of talent and courage to 
undertake the task. ; 

I am used to water. My home is on the 
banks of the Thames, and all my _ leisure 
moments— 

ust now 

are vi 
few and re 
between— 
are spent on 
the river 
from which 
I gather 
Many ine 
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AKING MY 
DAL 


Latest Sensational Production. 


Pogie 


This sketch shows exacly how the hug tron receiv-r shots the vast volume of 
water in the forns of one great wave into the arena. 
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spirations. Nearly all my 
Liz productions have had a 
sensational water effect in 
. _ them. My first attempt at 
i anything of that kind was 
WAVES in Morocco Bound, which I 
: yecueet at the Shaftesbury 
heatre, and which ran for 
Talks fifteen months without a 
About His break. P 
In one of the scenes in 
Morocco Bound there was a 
river, on which live swans 
swam about, and a real punt was manipulated by the 
leading characters in the piece. The river was made 
by a huge tank lined with zinc, and holding some 
thousands of gallons of water. 
It nearly proved a fiasco at the first performance, 
for, on going to the theatre on the day before the 
iece was to be produced, I was horrified to find that 
the tank had leaked, and the river had oozed out and 
flooded the cellar! However, I was able fo get it 
put right in time, but it was a very near thing. 
Before producing the Avalanche at the London 
Hippodrome—one cof the most difficult and, at the 
same time, most successful sensations I have ever 
engineered—I went over to tho Swiss Alps to get 
local colour, and see what a glacier really looked like 
at close quarters. By an extraordinary stroke ef luck 
tkere was an avalanche the very day after my arrival, 
iese 


whe 
a \ 

@ 
eA . =a “ie 


The wonderfub spectucle from the front sexts, as the enormous waves rush tow:rds the audience, ia 


most thrilling. 


and I got enough “local colour” to last me a life- 
time. 

For the production of the tidal-wave in The Sands 
of Dee forty-five tons of water are used at each per- 
formance, and it falls a distance of seventy-nine feet. 
Each wave costs about £20, and there are five waves. 

The water is stored in three specially manufactured 
teak-wood tanks, bound with iron, and lined with 
lead, supported on steel girders. They cost £500 
apiece. 

The water is supplied from a high pressure main, 
and is carried to the tanks by several 
hundred feet of piping. After use the 
water all runs away into the public 
drains, so a complete fresh supply is 
required at each performance. 

verything used in the production is 
treated with a special waterproof 
preparation, and the stage-cloth alone 
weighs a ton and a quarter, so you can 
imagine the difficulties and labour 
involved in “setting ” the scene. 

The mechanism by which the tidal- 
waves are operated is quite simple, but 
it took me six months to evolve. I 
began by experimenting with a small 
model, absolutely perfect in every 
respect, on a half-inch scale. After 
that I had other models made of 
separate sections, and perfected each 
in turn. 

As will be seen from the illustration, 
the valves of the tanks open wide by 
means of levers, allowing the whole of 
the water to fall out in one great 
deluge. 

The water, as it falls, is hidden from 
the audience by a back cloth, and it 
talls into a steel receiver painted to 
resemble small waves, Round this it 
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rushes, and flies out on the other side of the scenery 
to a height of thirty feet, and with a roar, which is 
the exact counterpart of the noise made by a real 
Atlantic breaker as it beats upon the shore. 

Quite apart from the trials and troubles incidental 
to the production of the tidal-waves, ani the difficulties 
in securing a satisfactory company, The Sands of 
Dee has been a most arduous spectacle to produce. 

There aro more than a hundred performers on the 
stage at one time, besides all sorts of boats, bathing: 
machines, donkeys, horses, and other accessories. 
There are thousands of square yards of scenery, ‘n 
the painting of which 100 gallons of oil paint has 
been used. 

In addition, the horse which the hero rides has had 
to be taught to swim and play his part just as care- 
fully as any of the human beings of the play, as the 
responsi bility 
for the success 


; : 
of the final 
episode _rests 
very largely on ; 
him. 

——S__” 

——ri-———_ 
“Tl never have another photograph 


TsaBEL: 
taken.” 

Dorothy: “Why not, dear?” 

Isabel: “Oh, if it looks like me I don’t like it, and 
if it flatters me my friends don’t like it.” 

ee fe 

“Unc.z,” said the impecunious nephew, “you ought 
to go and see the new play. You would just die of 
laughing.” 

The old man merely glared. A few minutes later 
there could be heard the sound of a scratching pen 
as he altered his will. 


> io ____—__ 


ARE YOU SHOD WITH EPSOM SALTS ¢ 


Trade Tricks that Deceive the Public, 


Few people know what they are eating, even when 
they go to the best of our West-end restaurants. 
Recently a diner at one of the most fashionable 
restaurants, upon analysing his quail, found that it 
was almost a complete sham. It is true the skeleton 
existed, but the greater portion of the bird had been 
built up of potted meat pressed in a quail-shaped 
mould. His curiosity being aroused, he noticed that 
his neighbour’s quail was lacking a leg. 

As a matter of fact, what happens in such cases is 
that only a portion of the bird is eaten. During a 
long dinner the probability is that the diner only cuts 
off the breast of the bird, the rest being left intact. 
The remains of the quail are then taken down to the 
kitchen, carefully arranged, and reconstructed. So it 
is that the same quail may have been eaten by any 
number of persons. 

Sometimes these little frauds are carried on in an 
even more audacious manner. A famous man of 
science stepped into a butcher’s shop and ordered 
some lamb chops to be sent to his house. 

When they arrived his attention was attracted to 
them by their excellent appearance. He did not 
suspect anything, but on examining one of them he 
found that the meat about the bone was easily pulled 


off. 

Further examination showed that the meat was 
coarse-grained, and not lamb at all. It was a counter- 
feit chop. It is true that the bone of the lamb was 
there, but some kind of meat had been neatly pressed 
about it and moulded. It was only through careful 
examination that the fraud was detected, as, had the 
chop been cooked, the meat would have adhered to 
the bone. 

Many little frauds are also practised, in connection 
with the flower-sellers’ trade in the West-end. It is 
often the case that Parma violets are really white 
double geraniums. The enterprising flower-sellers 
carefully treat these with violet ink, and so produce 
a tolerable imitation of the real article. 

Purchasers of leather in this country pay £89,000 a 
year for Epsom salts. This is in connection with the 
importation and adulteration of American leather, of 
which much is charged with Epsom salts and glucose, 
as was recently shown at the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
when inquiry was made into the effect of flimsy boots 
on the public health. 

Owing to the enormous number of Americans who 
visit this country, a very interesting business haa 
sprung up in fraudulent labels. Many Americans are 
crazy to have their trunks plentifully decorated with 
hotel, shipping, and other labels, indicating that their 
owners are much-travelled ple. There are now 
firms in existence who provide labels of the leading 
hotels, etc., all over the world. 

For a pound or two one can have one’s trunk so 
pasted up as to make it seem to have gone through a 
grand tour of the world. As many of the American 
trunks are weird and wonderfully-made contrivan 
which can be converted into dressing stands 
clothes presses, there is room for a very large’ number 
of labels. 


There ar2 twenty-one stories ia this month’s NOVEL MAGAZINE, and you'll enjoy reading ev-ry one, 
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No Use for Silence. 


eo hue » Pi 


Empress and Typist. 

A silver ter, with keys of mother-of-pearl, has 
been made for the Em: of Russia, whose latest hobby is 
to type all her correspondence. 

Hope They’re Happy Now. 

During the cu of twelve acres of corn on a farm near 
Brinklow, Warwickshire, five men shot 137 rabbits, three 
hares, one fox, five rata, » hedgehog, and » corncrake in 
just over two hours. 


Why Not a 
So great was the inconvenience caused to both publicand 
employees by a swarm of bees 
the General Post Office at Market Drayton that the insects 
had to be destroyed by ganpowder and paraffin. 


himself in his room in th 


od 


Having lost his voice, a youn: ee singel Scaffold poles 
ving voi sing ed 


. 
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Not Done For Yet. 
round a house that is ap ee 
have taken root and are in leaf. 
Married. 
‘While cleaning a fish recently an employee of the Herne 
Bay Pier — a a lady’s gold wedding ring in the 


stomach of the 
Badly Wanted. 

An American has discovered a simple method for 
rendering the toughest chicken tender and juicy. The 
process is to electrocute the et ali several hundred 
volts of electricity through its : . 

Who Wants a Tombstone 
has been caused at Northampton by the fact 
the last two or three market days a dozen or more 
been removed from 
in the market-place 


that on 

old tombstones which had a: ti]; 
graveyards, have been exposed iors 
with other second-hand goods. 


WEEK ENDING 
Serr. 17, 1908, 


A Few Items of Fact that will 
> Interest You. 


Not Such a Hardship. 

Not # drop of rain has fallen in She: pecrinee of Apula, in 
Italy, during the t two months, an the price of spring 
water is so high that the inhabitants have to quench their 
thirst with wine, which is twice as cheap. 


Crabs ! 

The sacs of the steamer Captain Bennet, which haa 
reached Philadelphia, reports that when off Cape Henry ths 
ship passed throu b a sea of hundreds of thousands cf 
crabe. It is thought the craba were carried ont to sea by 


a storm. : 
No Place Like It. 

The master of the St. Austell (Cornwall) Workhouse, at 
a meeting of the Guardians, read a letter from an old man 
who had been sent away from the house to a hospital to 
undergo an operation, stating: “ was very kind to me 
and very quiet, but, aftér all, there is no place like home, 
and I am coming home next week.” 


eventually 
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PENCIL SHARPENING DE LUXE. 


Here is a bright notion that owes its birth to a 
steamship propeller. 

This novel pencil - sharpener is box shaped. The 

cil goes in to a 

ole in the centre 

of the of the 

box, you turn the 


handle, and the 
blades shown, 
working propeller- 
fashion, cut away 
just as much of 
he pencil’s wood 
as is necessary. 
The cuttings are 
received into a small drawer at the bottom of the box, 
which drawer can be pulled out and emptied. 
The “swift sharpening ” box is intended to be screwed 
down to the counter or office desk, and should be a 
neefal addition to the business equipment of many 


of_l0OCc 


A “STOP-ON” BRAKE. 

By the aid of the neat contrivance pictured, the 
cyclist encountering a steep hill can prevent that cram 
and inconvenience which comes from the necessity 0 
grasping the brake lever tight against the resistance of 

"a velocity. 

The lever 
yoied up into one of 

e notches shown, and 
there it will remain till 
further orders; and can 
quite easily be released, 
when necessary, by a 
slight pull in the direc- 
tion of the arrow shown 
in the sketch. The 
teeth of the notches 
are at right angles to 
the handlebar, and the spring of the lever will cause it to 
remain in position. Of course, a certain amount of care 
should be exercised in the use of this contrivance. 


Personal Pars. 


A Strange Coincidence. 

Srp Avexanpzr Mackenziz, the famous musician, was 
once travelling in Canada when the train pulled up at a 
little wayside station, and he was told that, owing to a 
Meckage farther up the line, he would have to remain 
where was for some hours. Sir Alexander was anxious 
to get to his destination, and the delay made him anything 
bat “Some hours in this hole of a place,” he 

ed, “away from all civilisation! Why, I hate its 
very name!” Then, to put his out of 
window, he beheld the name of the station in 

large letters. It was Mackenzie! 


How the Sultan Amuses Himself. 

Aursoves Abdul Hamid II, the Sultan of Turkey, isa very 
hard worker, he spends a great deal of his time in recreation, 
and his favourite hobby is music, of which he is ionately 
fond. Curiously enough, the music he likes 
ef Il Trovatore, Verdi's famous opera, He has 
to play some of the airs from this opera on the piano, and 
poh Lair of the gee Rape hom novels he = 

a iking, and he is read to sleep every ht 
one of his framed 'conrtiern. At the Sultan’s Foe thats 
is a private theatre, where his Majesty frequently com- 
man iormances to be held, the entertainment that 
affords most pleasure being a good exhibition of draw- 
img-room conjuring. 

A Unique “ Gift.” 

Tux aged Emperor Francis Joseph of A 
visited by King dward recently, has one of the cooks 
in the world, and this man entered his Majesty’s service in 
@ very extraordinary manner. One day the was 
dining with a certain well-known Count when be happened 


who was 


A pencilecase will be given 
Adé 


oe 


See Footline. 


te the eender of each original illuetrated 
ress your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekiy, 


A carefully 

g@ selection of the 

WATCH FOR THESE. 

WHEN excavations are being made preparatory to the 
laying of sewage or water pi ers may have 
noticed along the line of excavation little erections such 
as the picture shows; 
a pipe ig stood on each 
side of the hole and in 
each pipe an upright 
plank o equal h 
is placed, the pipes 
being filled with earth 
to keep the planks in 
yee Across these 


board is nailed hori- 
zontally, half the 
being painted 


board 
black, the other half 
being left unpainted. 

we The exact centre of the 
excavations is denoted by the line where the black paint 
ceases. These little erections are placed at regular 
intervals as a guide to the workmen. 

SOC 


IT FLINGS THE WATER BACK. 

Tur will tell you why sea walls are built with a bold 
seaward curve as ; 
shown in the illus- 
tration. 

The fighting 
water mis- 
oh eblegi igs up 
against the break- 
water. But it meets 
itsenemy the curve, 
which throws the 
water back into the 


sea again. 

Were the break- 
water built straight 
up, the leaping 
water would fling 
itself (or as much 
of itself as possible) over on to the promenade. 


% % & 


to pass a remark on the excellence of one of the dishes on 
the table. ‘ihe Count said nothing at the time, but a few 
days later an immense ing-case arrived at the Emperor’s 

addressed to his Ma with the Count’s compli- 
ments. On being opened, the packing-case was found to 
contain the Count’s cook who had prepared the dish which 
had eo pleased the Emperor. Francis Joseph accepted the 
unique “gift,” and immediately installed the cook as 
principal chef at the palace. 


Deafness an Advantage. 
Mr. Tomas A. Eprson, the great inventor, who has 


\ 


lately been turning his attention to constructing an 
aeroplane, has for sm, de been afflicted with ess, 
but, curiously enone e regards this as a blessing. Some 

ago he was told that an operation might cure him, 


years 
and a friend of his Fo rerey a hope that he would submit 
to having it done. “ 1” exclai Edison, “and ave 


No Cause for Discouragement. 

Ma. Josrrn H. Croats, the famous American lawyer, has 
the of,being one of the wittiest men in the States ; 
though, on occasion, his humour is spiced with sarcasm. 
Some time ago he took great interest in a young 

the son of a personal friend, and it was Mr. Choate'’s 
the law. But 
intended him to be 


indexed handtook, entitled 
best of the pars. used on this page, is 
Price One Shilling, or post free for Is. 2d. from the Publisher, 


“Picture Paragraphs,” containing a 
now on sale at all bookstalls, 
18 HenriettaSt., London, W.G 


WISEST WAY WITH WIRE. 
TT, eos ttem 
, le generally 
have Ep to hind some 
cylindrical thing. Perhaps the 
broken parts of a fishing-rod 
require joining, or a weak joint 
would better for being 

strengthened. 

The simple sketch shows you 
the best way to bind eayeng 
with wire—a far better meth 
than using the fingers and hand 
alone. By passing the wire in 
and out of a few holes in a stout 
pee of wood, as shown, you can 

ind it around quite neatly— 
and as tightly as you like. 


>_l0C 


HOW THE WELLS SAVED THE CUTTING. 

Tus sketch gives a good, idee of the ingenuity and 
resource of our railway builders. 

Problem—the construction of a railway cutting—the 
work suddenly blocked by a fast running stream, which 
served the meadows well, and which, obviously, must not 
flow down into the cutting. 

Solution—dig out a well 
and brick very : 


on one side of the cutting, 


In the twin wells the water finds its 
own level and flows on, after the successful negotiation 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
People. 


agr eat artist, and one day he asked Mr. Choate to look ab 
some of his pictures. “I don’t wish to go in for the law,” 
he said; “for you see, I am wedded to my art.” “ H'm,” 
replied Mr. Choate, glancing critically at the paintings, © but, 
my dear young friend, you need not let that discourage you 
—you have ample grounds for a divorce!” 


“There’a Walls.” 

Mr. Ernest Runs, the famous architect who has 
designed many of London’s prominent buildings, tells an 
amusing story about a builder showing s prospective buyer 
over a jerry-built semi-detached house. The visitor made 
gome remarks about the thinness of the dining-room “ alls, 
go the builder sent his foreman into the next house, and the 
following conversation took place—Builder (shoutins) ? 
“Hullo! are you there, Bill?” Foreman: “ Yes, guv’nor. 
Builder: “Can you hear me?” Foreman: “Yes, guy nor. 
aay “Can you see me?” Foreman: “No, gyynat 

i (turning ingly upon prospective buyt!): 
“ There's walls for you! ” oe ee 


* All Right in bie Way.” 

Ma. Dupizry Harpy, the alar artist, relates 4 very 
funny conversation he once heard between two America 
ladies while he was staying abroad. They were discussing 
art at the lunch-table at the top of their voices, and 
evidently considered themselves capable of criticising even 
the old masters. After talking about a number of famous 

inters of the one of them ape to mention 

brandt. “Oh, Rembrandt's fine in his way,” admitted 
the other slowly. “ Yes, he’s all right; but you just ought 
to see the beautiful sketch I did this morning. Without 
waiting to hear more Mr. Hardy fled. 


epted and used en thie pase 
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Herron Lonspaez, the West Country seat of Sir Walter 
Granville, Bart., is one of the show places of En land. 
It is a grand old Tudor pile, standing in the of 
velvety, fountain-spangled lawns, yew tree walks, flower 
gardens, and ornamental waters. 

Laughter rang from the lawns, where the members of 
a gay house y were enjoying themselves as it is only 
sible to in en English country mansion. Dainty 
Elsie Granville, the baronet’s eldest ree ages was, as 
usual, the centre of a crowd of white-flannelled men. Her 
pretty face, aglow with health, was wreathed in emiles 
as she saw the goodly scene around her. 

Suddenly a man-servant came from the house and told 
the girl that Sir Walter wished to see her. With a 1 - 
ing farewell Elsie followed the man to the house a 
few moments later entered her father’s study. Here she 
found a group of three men. They consisted of her 
father, a tall, white-haired aristocrat, his usually serene 
face now frowning; Guy Granville, a sturdy, lookin: 
boy, stood by his father’s chair. The third member o 
the group was a short man, inclined to be bald, some- 
what stout. His eyes were grey, and they now glanced 
furtively from father to son, as though thein owner was 
filled with anxiety. 

“Elsie,” said Sir Walter, “this is Mr. Grayling. He 
is a—er—friend of mine, and will stay with us for a few 
weeks. I want you to do your best to make his stay 
enjoyable. Grayling, this is my only daughter, Elsie.” 

“T am glad to meet you, Miss Granville,” said Grayling, 
holding out a podgy bend, 

The girl glanced in askance at thea newcomer. Clearly 
he was not of their caste. A certain lack of breeding was 
evident; she had only to look at Grayling, to hear tim 
speak, to know this. She did not appear to see the 
outstretched hand, and contented herself with a stiff little 
bow. 


at meee you will enjcy yourself here, Mr. Grayling,” 
ehe said. 

The man flushed, and a curious compassionate expres- 
sion came into his eyes, much ae though he was sorry for 
himself. He looked half sadly at his hand, and then 
slipped it in hie ket. 

“T suppose you re too tired to go out at once, Grayling 
said the baronet. “If you like to go to your room ['ll 


a en 
“Thanks, Sir Walter,” replied Grayling—really he said 
“thenks.” 

When Elsie and Guy Granville were outside the study 
again, each turned anxiously to the other. 
meee does it mean, Guy! Who is this Mr. Gray- 

ng? 

“Hanged if I know, Els. He's a beastly outsider, who- 
ever he is. Why thé guv’nor invited him down is a 
“AeE, 6 quae 1h eda “I 

, to quote Granville, it proved a “licker” to 
everybody. It wan Unilvorsaity that Grayling was 
en outsider, and most of the guests at Hepton Lonsdale 
did their best to make Grayling realise his position. But 
the little man took a lot of snubbing. He accepted his 
set-backs with an air of meek resignation. It was not that 
he thrust himself forward in any way; on the contrary, 
Spe te engi atemitiens te SS Gavia 
some o oO unities ; i 
on, and then’ deliberate! se bed him. J a 

Acting on their father's instructions, Elsie and Guy did 
their best to make the little man enjoy himself, but as 
the guests failed to oe them, consequence was 
that found Grayling iad much on their hands. 
Should there be a picnic, Grayling either went in their 
car, on, if thet wae fall, he rode 3 i 
Juncheon baskets. Sir Walter was too busy 
Ses except on rare occasions, otherwise Grayling might 

ve bean treated differently. 


in his ex 
sat il] om his round, fat face. He would eit in a quiet 
ore cand he tee ot ee 
was going on with an air of tranguil enjoyment. 
someone spoke to him, his face lit up immediately and his 
eyes shone with pleasure. Should tha snub follow he 
still smiled, but no ono suspected how bitterly he was 
wounded. 

He was ever on the look-out to be of assistance to Elsie. 
When she played tennis he hung about at the back of 
the court and scouted for her. Did she play croquet, he 
was always on hand to pick up her ball if it went off 
the lawn. On one occasion on the lawn she mentioned 
that she would like to read ; a few moments later Grayling 


carrying a pile of illustrated papers and maga- 


The name “The Outsider” stuck to him; but so anxious 
did he seem to please Elsie that when people spoke to ber 
of him they called him “ Your Outsider.” 

ci Gone Eee could mien Eee 

out of Grayli etting him to play ternis. idea 

was taken Sr Saicht, eat Ge cod ee Toached 

Grayling asked him if he would care to play a set. 

Gra; absolutely beamed as he sprang to his feet. 
nks, I should like to very much,” he said. 

The ig 3 led the way to the tennis courts. Here « 
‘umber of people had gathered, and were standing and 


M.A. P.—bright, witty, sparKling. 


COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


outs! 


The Story of a True- 


a By E. NEWTON BUNGEY. 


sitting, evidently engaged in 


convereation, but really to watoh 
e@  d eae Grajling. 


The game commenced, the 
wag taking the service. To his 
astonishment, Grayling returned 
the bal. with tremendous power ; 
it just skimmed the net, and 
bounced near the line quite out 
of the wag’s reach. 

Then the amazed onlookers 
were treated to a splendid 
exhibition of tennis. Grayling 
bounced about the court with as 
much vigour as the ball, and he 
did not give the wag a look in. 
He won every game in the set with the greatest ease. At 
the conclusion the wag came to the net with a sickly 
ene es Se cil — 

“You play a game, Mr. Grayling,” he eaid. 

" Thenks,” beamed Grayling. e 

Then came the inevitable snub : 

“ Are you a pro?” 

But Grayling did not see the snub. 

“No,” he replied. “I’m reely only an ordin’ry ‘and at 
it. I've ‘ad a good deal o’ practica on Clep’am Common, 
though.” 

He must have had, for he tock on all the men at Hepton 
Lonsdale and vanquished them one after the other. When 
Elsie praised his play he was nearly delirious with joy. 

“You're a good ‘and at it, too, Miss Grenville,” he said. 

“TI reckon you’n mo’d do for any other two ’ere.” 
_, Elsie would have refuted the idea, but a guest overheard 
it, and an impromptu mixed doubles tournament was 
organised. Grayling and Elsie played together, and, as 
the little man prophesied, they defeated each pair 
they met with the utmost ease. 

A month had passed by, guests had come and gone, but 
Grasling was still at Hepton Lonsdale. One morning, 
when Elsie was wandering through the rose gardens, col- 
lecting masses of the fragrant flowers, she was joined by 
oe. 

3 me carry *cm, Miss Grenville,” he said. 

Somewhat against her will Elsie allowed him to relieve 
her of the flowers. 

“You've bin very kind to me, Miss Grenville,” he said 
presently. “I know I ain't your class, but you don’t 
try Latte me the diff'rence like some others ’ere.” 

“T hope you are enjoying yourself,” was Elsie’s ambi 
ous remark. She really aid not know what else to “— 

“Tt ain’t your fault if I don’t, Miss Elsie. You're bein’ 
80 kind to me makes me bold enouch to ask you somethin’ 
T’ve ’ad in mind for some days. I'd like you to marry me, 
Mies Elsie. Do you think pn could?” 

“Marry you?” cried Elsie, astonished beyond all 
measure. 

“Yes. I've got plenty o’ money, Miss Elsie; you would 
never want for anythin’. I fairly worship you; I’d do 
anythin’ for you.” 

“Tf you would do anything for me,” eaid Elsie, her 
voice slightly unsteady, her pretty face aflame, “ please 
don’t ask such a thing of me. I cannot marry you, Mr. 
Gravling. Please say no more about it.” 

“I'll be as mum as the grave, Miss Elsie, seein’ as it’s 
your wish,” said the little man in low tones. 

“T'll take the roses now, please, Mr. Grayling.” 

But when she took them she found many on the outside 
were crushed where they had come into contact with 
Grayling’s hand. They were a silent testimony to the 
man’s grief; his fingers had closed on them like a vice. 

His face was very white as he walked away; his grey 
eyes were dim and sad; they carried the expression that 
one sees in the eyes of a favourite dog who has been 
struck by its master. No one saw the little man prostrate 
himself in the long grass of the orchard; no one saw his 
heaving shoulders as he lay with his face in his hands. 

That evening Elsie was alone with her father and 
brother. 

“Who is this Mr. Grayling, father?” she asked. “ Why 
is he staying here so long?” 

“T'll tell you, my dear,” eaid the baronet gravely. “I 
have been waiting for a euitable opportunity for some 


time. 

“Mr. Grayling,” Sir Walter continued, “is the virtual 
owner of Hepton Lonsdale.” 

His words came as a bolt from the blue. Their effect 
is indescribable. His son and daughter gazed blankly 
at him, as though expecting him to laugh and acknow- 
ledge his remark as a joke But Sir Walter's face was 
very grave. 

“Surely, sir, there is some mistake,” cried his son at 
length. “How can that vulgar outsider own Hepton 
Lonsdale? Why, it’s been in the hands of a Granville 
since the Crusades. There must be a mistake.” 

“No, my boy, it is as I say,” replied Sir Walter. 
“ Listen—I'll tell you how it has happened. 

“Your grandfather was a man who did not know the 
value of money,” went on the baronet. “During his 
lifetime he spent money like water; he gambled, betted, 
diced, and threw sear eer in a hundred different ways. 
Thus at his death, w I came into the estates, I found 
them impoverished. I did my best to improve matters, 
and I succeeded somewhat. en as the years went on I 
decided to dabble in investments, in the hope of making 
good all that had been lost. Sometimes I was successful, 
more often not, and slowly the money began to dwindle 
away. In desperation I went to a moneylender and 
plunged deeply. I borrowed and borrowed again, but to 
no avail. The moneylender is Mr. Grayling; if he likes 
he could sell us up to-morrow.” 

“Sell us up? ton Lonsdale under the hammer!” 
said Guy, his face blanching. “Father!” 

The baronet hid his face in his hands. “TI deserve your 
reproaches,” he muttered. “God only knows I’ve tried 
hard, and this is the end.” 

A cot roge to Elsie’s lips, and she ran to her father’s 
side, and put her arms around him. 
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“We know you've tried, dad,” she whispered. “You 
did as yow thought best. We don’t reproach you; it 1: 
not your fault.” 

“But what is Grayling doing down here?” asked Guy 
bitterly. “Is he sizing the place up, making an estima 
of its value? Or perhaps he is deciding what alteration: 
he will make when he’s kicked us out.” 

“Mr. Grayling asked pemnission to come down. He 
said it had always been his desire to mix with the sort o 

ple he would meet here,” replied Sir Walter. “As hr 
is behaving very handsomely in the matter of my debt 
allowing mo every possible latitude, I could not do other 
wise than agree to his suggestion. 

“But not a word about this to anyone,” Sir Walter 
continued. ‘“ We will keep our secret as long as we can 
Who knows? Things may turn for the better.” 

Elsie walked away from the house to her favourite 
retreat, a bower in the corner of a hidden rose garden 
Her pretty face was puckered with thought, and her 
slender fingers clenc and unclenched spasmodicaliy 
Presently she arose and walked away in a deliberate 
fashion, her face pale but composed. She came out on t: 
the lawns, which the gueste were rapidly leaving in orde: 
to dress for dinner. Here she singled out Mr. Grayling 
who, as usual, was seated alone. is face shone with « 
smile of welcome as the girl walked straight up to him. 

“Mr. Grayling,” she said, “this morning you did n« 
the honour of asking me to meee ve Then I refusec 
you; now I wish to change my mind.” 

“You will marry me?” asked Grayling, astonishment 
and wonder in his tones, 

“ Yes.” 

The little man gazed keenly at the girl for a fev 
seconds. 

“So your father ‘as told you,” he said quietly. 

“How do you know?” she flashed. 

“If I ‘ad not known your words would ‘ave told me,” 
Grayling said with a queer smile. “But I knew ‘e must 
’ave told you, otherwise you wouldn't ‘ave 
mind. 

“Miss Grenville,” he went on. “ You're the only ree’ 
lady I’ve ever ‘ad much to do with in a friendly way 
an’ I'd like to remember you as you reely are. I woul’! 
never marry a woman knowin’ I'd bought ’er, an’ I wis 
you ‘adn’'t changed your mind. If you please, Miss Gren 
ville, will you forgit all about my offer. If Sir Walter’: 
ce to pull through, as I honestly ’ ‘e will, it shan" 

@ by sellin’ ’is daughter, not if I can ‘elp it.” 

It was a very long speech for the little man to make 
and he blushed and stammered considerably. Yet his 
words came out with an air of grave conviction that weat 
straight to Elsie’s heart. 

Her face was no whit less rosy than Grayling’s. It 
was galling to her that she, a Granville of Hepton Lone 
dale, had offered’ herself to such a man as Grayling and 
had been rejected. But pride came to her aid, mingled 
with . strange sense of gratitude and respect for the 
m lender. 


you: 
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“JT thank you, Mr. Grayling, for your plain speaking,” 
she said. “I echo your wish respecting my father, and 
I thank you for your consideration for me, though, should 
the worst come to the worst, then you will have the know- 
ledge that you might have saved all that I love and me.” 

She turned and sped away into the house. Grayling 
looked after her, his eyes suspiciously moist. 

“I don't think I want any dinner after that,” he mut- 
tered, “’cept’me pipe.” 

He found a boy, and sent him to Sir Walter with the 
message that he (Grayling) would not be at dinner; then, 
djghting gg he commenced to tramp through Hepton Lons. 

ale park. 
“Lor! what a precious fool they'd write me down in 
the City,” he muttered. “Fancy a girl like that offeri 
herself to me! But I ain't ’avin’ any sacrifices. If she’ 
only get to care for me——” his voice shook. Then he 
: “Bah! what @ fool I am! She'd never care for 
me, the ‘outsider’ as I’ve 'eard ‘em call me. She'd marry 
me to save ‘er ‘ome an’ people. But I’ve got the whip 
‘and ; this place is as good as mine.” 

He paused to stare around at the beauty of the scene, 
at the grey pile of the house bathed in the red light of the 

eu 


n. 
“All mine!” he muttered. 
e e e eo e 


One by one the gueste departed from H Lonadale 
until Grayling alone remained. A lucky speculation had 
enabled Sir Walter to pay off a year's interest and a tiny 

ion of the capital. He was very sanguine of paying 
off the whole debt before the year was out. 

“Sir Walter,” Grayli began one morning, “I’ve 
often 'ad a wish ta go to Egypt; but I don’t want to 
alone, an’ I don’t like them tourist i ‘Ow wi 


it be if you an’ your son an’ daughter went there with me 
as my guests ? P’raps you could get up a party. Would 
care to?” 


Oe Yours is a handsome offer, and I thank you for it,” 
said Sir Walter. ‘But have you any idea what it would 
cost you?” 

“T've worked it out,” Grayling replied. “I wrote to 
Montague. He an’ 'is crowd made a splash in Egypt last 
winter, an’ did everything tip-top. I’m prepared to go 
to ‘is figgers. Lor’ bless you, Sir Walter, I’m makin’ 
money in piles, an’ I never ‘ave a chance o' spendin’ it. 
This! give me a chance o’ payin’ back whati you've done 
for me in ‘avin’ me ‘ere.” 


That was the commencement o? the touring party organised 
by Sir Walter. Besides himself, his children, and Gray- 
ling, there were nine men and four ladies, making a total 
of seventeen. They traveilod to Cairo, stayed there a 
couple of weeks, and then commenced a journey on 
ao through tha desert vid Wady Halfa and Dongola 
to Suakin, the return journey to be by steamer. Several 
guides and native servants went with them, and they made 
an imposing cavalcade as they wound out of Cairo. 

All went well as far as Dongola. But here the British 
Resident warned them against setting out to Suakin. He 
stated that a third-rate Mullah with a band of Dervish 
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A Little Care in this ~ |p 
Matter Has Often 


Saved no End of 
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A creat many people do not pay much attention to 
advertisements, thinking, doubtless, that there is 
nothing interesting or useful in them. 

In thie view they are not always correct, for, apart 
from the real skill and ability employed in the com- 
position and display of ordinary trade advertisements, 
there are certain uses to which advertisements are 
now put that it is most important to know. 

If there are any advertisements to which less at- 
tention than usual is paid it is to those coming under 
the heading of “Public and General Notices,” yet, in 
fact, these are frequently very important indecd. 

Not long since a young law-clerk noticed in this 
column an advertisement to the effect that the London 
County Council required a number of solicitor's clerks 
for which vacancies they invited applications. ; 

Accordingly he sent in his application, and, as the 

result, he secured a very good ition. 
_ Had he only scanned the ordinary advertisements 
in the “Situations Vacant” columns he would not 
have seen the notice mentioned, and consequently 
not have obtained his present desirable situation. 

The same remarks apply to all county councils and 
municipal authorities. All of them advertise in this 
particular column the situations they have vacant. 

It very frequently happens that when the estate of 
a dead man is being wound up it is not certain how 
many creditors he really has. There are a number of 
names on the books, but there are many creditors, 
pethaps, whose names he has accidentally omitted. 
The question then arises, what is the administrator 
to do to find these creditors before he proceeds to dis- 
tribute the assets? 


IGNORANCE NO EXCUSE. 


It is accordingly decreed that he shall insert ad- 
vertisements in newspapers for claims against the 
said estate, so that anyone who has a claim can send 
it in and have a dividend paid on it. If such 
creditors do not see the advertisement, and, conse- 
quently, do not send in a claim, the estate is divided 
amongst the creditors who are known. 

It will easily be seen how important it is that ono 
should read this kind of advertisement, for unless 
one’s claim is received by the administrator in time, 
it will thereafter be barred, and all the assets dis- 
tributed amongst the other creditors. 

Sometimes writs, orders, and petitions are served 
by advertisement. 

One might imagine that it would not pay the man 
wanted to see such advertisements as these, but he 
would discover his mistake in time. For what it 
means is this, that the advertisement, having been 
inserted by order of the Court, it is reckoned as 
though the document had been served personally, and 
the ordinary consequences will thereupon ensue. The 
man will not afterwards be allowed to say that he 
has not been served with the writ or the summons, 
or noticed the advertisement, for it will be presumed 
that he has read it, and he will be helpless. 

One need hardly point out that it is through aid- 
vertisements that many people are to-day enjoying 
legacies by unknown benefactors and relatives. 

WHEN NAMES ARE CHANGED. 

These latter, maybe, had no means of finding out 
the persons to whom they wished to bequeath some 
gift or legacy except by advertisement. 

In some cases these advertisements have been seen, 

with the results mentioned, but in how many in- 
stances has it happened that the person advertised 
for has not appeared? Doubtless a goodly number. 
It often happens that a man wishes to change his 
natne, and to effectually do this he has to advertise 
the fact in the newspapers. . 
This is considered by the Courts as notice to a'l 
concerned, and it is undoubtedly important for those 
who have had any dealings with the gentleman in 
question to know that his name has been changed 
and what his new name is. The easiest way they cal 
discover this is by reading the advertisements. 

The same remarks apply where a shipowner wishes 
to change the name of hie ship. 

It is important to tradesmen fo notice the advertist- 
ments sometimes inserted by husbands to the effect 
that they will mot henceforth be answerable for the 
debdta of their wives. 

If the tradesman does not see this advertisement, 
and continues to give the usual credit to the lady, he 
may find himself in s very sorry predicament. 

A man sometimes leaves a trunk or package at an 
hotel or inn, and, going for it some time after 
wards, he is staggered to find it has been sold 
Y The proprietor, however, will point out that, having 
in the country be aglow wit advertised that the article would be sold to defray 
sunshine, leaving a trail of hu, Me, expenses if not claimed within s certain time, 7° 
glory over the rest of the year. blame can be attached to him. And he would be 
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man it met. ‘A dozen swords bit at him, but though 
blood poured from a dozen wounds it seemed to have Bo 
effect on him. 


fanatics was known to be in the desert, and it was quite 
likely that they might be attacked. . : : 
Sir Walter wae for taking the Resident's advice, but 
the unger members of the Party (Tre oe" ea a 
e's @ dozen men amo ° 
all got revolvers or Mauser pistola.. Besides, the Camel 


So the cavalcade set out from ja for Suakia. 
They canped toe the first ni under the lee of a sandhill, 


occupied. After the evening meal he drew his son and 
daughter on one eide. ; “ 

“The end has come,” he said in low tones. I bought 
five thousand White Star shares at five pounds each before 
we left England. It’s a South atin manne mine. Bs 
found some London newspapers waiting me Dongo! 
each of thoes chronicles the fact that the White Star mine 
nae en the money is lost?” aid Guy. 

se n the money is lost: = sa) ' 

Absolutely. Those shares were expected to double 
themselves in value in a month,” said Sir Walter brokealy. 
“Tee we en Tavis trolled past the little 

At that moment Grayling stro i 

“Read that, Grayhng | i, baronet, erating too 
paragraph before the moneylender ® eyes. i, 

The little man read it. “ Rough, ain't it?” he aiid. 
“T sold my ‘olding a week after I pat yours into the 
concern. I got a pound a share profit.” 

Sir Walter stared enviously at Grayling. 

“You were lucky,” he said, and not another word did 
he speak that night. ; 

In ion Elsie alge “P Broyiing. oan 

- . Gra ?” she said. These 

We... you help a4, iT them will kill father. I will 
willingly marry you. lieve me, I respect you very 
now Hf I know you better.” . . 

“Thenk you, Miss Grenville,” said Grayling, slowly. 

“ And will you!” 7 5 P . 

“Will you let me ‘ave a quiet think about it, Miss 
Elsie?” 

“As you a Mr. Grayling. Only help me eave 

“ And 'Epton Lonsdale as well,” murmured Grayling, es 
Elsie walked away. He looked after her with « queer 
emile on his lipe and pain in his eyes; then he went into 
his tent for his «think A - ‘ 

In the morning the cavalcade mov on over some roll- 
ing sand dunes. Suddenly from the summit of one en 
rte her of mounted Dervishes. He 


all 

faced band the Dervishes broke and ren. Bat 
ssarties their camels s“troop of men rode through a sand 
Ey 

“ The Camel Corps!” shouted the Guardsman. 

His words were true. The sounds of firing had attracted 
the Camel Corps, and they fell on the tooth 
and nail, and, as one of them said afterwards, “They 
ate them up.” 7 

But what of Grayling? What of the valgar “out- 

ite aacty they ‘eed eg hoe the fi { 
ic im up, for when rensy 0 
fight Jen mea had fallen, and his life-blood stained 

e sand 

They laid him on the ground in the encampment, 
but he only lived just long enough to open hia eyes and 
emile et the anzious faces that were watching him. 

“Wasn't alf bad, was it?” he asked. . 

“ Here's a note for you, Elsie,” said Sir Walter, after 
the vavalate hed returned to Dongola. “I found it in 
poor Grayling’s pocket. There's one for me, too. I sap- 
pose he meant to give us them.” . 

With trembling fingers Elsie opened the note, which ran 


f 

“Dean Miss Exste,—I have thought over your kind 
offer, end I am till of the same opinion T cannot let 
you sacrifice yourself; I love you too well. And because 
of this I have found another way out ; Sir Walter will 
tell you. I shall leave Suakin befo . you read this. 
Good bye, dear Miss Elsie.—Your sincere friend, 
Epwarp Grar.ino.” 

‘A tear Tell on to the letter, and as in » dream Elsie 
listened as Sir Walter read aloud the following note: 

“Dear Sin WatTer,—When you get this I shall have 
left Suakin. Inolosed are your I O U’s._ I can afford 
to return them to you. I do it for Miss Elsie’s sake, in 
appreciation of her willingness to do anything to <r you. 

‘ou have not lost over the White Star mine. T 
holding when I sold mine, and, I re-invested the C00 
which it yielded in Amber Reefs. You will find in that 

are pow 4; they were 1 when I bought. 

Mi agent wil sell when they touch 5. So I think you 
will do very well. Take my advice, and leave the Stock 
Exchange alone. Good-bye.—Yours sincerely, Epwanp 
GrarLina.” 

“That means a hundred and fifty thousand, besides 
ban free of debt,” muttered Sir Walter. 

“ And it means that the world is poorer for the loss of 


e ay man,” whispered Elsie. 
e fell on her knees a —— her face in her hands. 
usp END. 


What They Think of 
the Fresh Air Fund. 


CLAUDE ASKEW 
(Writes tn collaboration with his wife some of the most 
popular novels of the day). 
a bs to bring sonabine ante the lives of 
r children must surely meet with the sympath 
ea approval of all. Such efforts appeal to me 1 
the more forcibly because some years circum- 
stances brought me frequently into touch with the 
kind of little peop that the Fresh Air Fund seeks 
to benefit, an know how much a sight of the 
country means to them. More particularly I 
remember one child, a little girl of seven or so, who 
lay in hospital with only a few more months of life 
before her; I could not get her to o her li 
until, by chance, I asked her if she been in the 
country, and after that she was able to talk of little 
eles. She had been taken out of London once, and 
once only, but the memory of it was sufficient to 
bring a smile to her lips; and when she told me all 
she had seen, I think she forgot her sufferin d 
that meant a good deal, for she was hardly ove 
Se oan Oh best f showi 
er 6 way of showing m: 
with the Fresh Air Fund oS7 erery 
is to our acceptance 7 
of the ‘clawed cheque. Chana & hos: 
RICHARD MARSH 
(Author of “ The Beetle” and other fascinating novels). 
I wave for the last six weeks been breathing 
fresh air in Cornwall; if only your youngsters 
could do the same! It would be, many of them, 
like a taste of Paradise—there’s room for them. 
But since it might not be easy to take them all 
to Cornwall, especially with the modest funds you 
have at your command, then may good luck attend 
your efforts to get them into the fresh air, where it 
is easiest reached. And may each young one’s day 
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In trembling tones one of the Arabs stated that the 
Diechkas abel belonged to the Mullah’s band, and that 
they were bound to attack them. Even as he spoke, & 


“Dismount!" he tonted, ee oa — kneel ; 
them for cover. K adiece in the centre.” 
use them for Counds the orders were carried out and the 


flashing in the sun. But then the hail of lead was too 
fierce even for them, and they broke and ran, leaving 
several dead. 

A moment later Grayling tan to where the nearest 
Derviehes lay, and presently retarned carrying three rifles 
and a few cartridges. He retained one of the weapons 
and handed the ot to two men. 

Tt was a sorely needed acquisition, for there was bat 
Little ammunition left, and that wes being fired sway 

i For the Dervishes kept feinting edvances, evi- 


from the sand-hill, 7 made ee rush. 
On they came, yelling li ends, their swords wavi 
their beards flying in the . Right up to the come 
they came, to be by twelve grim-faced English- 
men armed with what weapons a ae find 

Right in the forefront was i 
clubbed rifle The spirit of some long-dead ancestor lit 
up his eyes with the joy of battle. Regardless of the 
keen, gleaming eworde, he used his rifle with terrible 
effect. The strength of ten men seemed in him, as he 
swung the heavy weapon as though it were a walking 
stick. 

“Go it, boys!” he yelled. “ Down ‘em! Give ‘em 
toko! Ah! would you, you black-faced scum ! Ks 

‘As he spoke the heel of his rifle smashed a Dervish's 
head as though it were an eggshell. A second later he had 
to swing his rifle to a vicious cut from the sword 
of a gigantic follower of the Mullah. 

By the Guardsman’s orders the remaining ammunition 
had been carefully husbanded, to be used at an auspicious 
moment. Apparently the latter had arrived, for suddenly 
came the stern command : 

“Fire!” 

A sudden tornado of bullets broke amongst the Der- 
vishes, and a number of the latter fell. They drew back, 
broken and hesitating, and Grayling recognised that now 
was the time to deal a decisive blow. 

“Come on!” he yelled. 

Over a dead camel ha vaulted, and like a thunderbolt 
he hurled himself into the midst of the Dervishes. His 
heavy rifle went swaying round his head, felling every 
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KNEW THEM AT ONCE. 

Tum vicar appointed to a 
iving in an old English 
village was anxious to restore his church. 

On either side of the porch were grotesque not to 
say hideous, faces, that had become almost hidden. 
The vicar had these ancient faces worked up until 
their features were made distinct. 

Then he took a very old lady of the parish to see 
them, and jokingly asked if she could tell him who 
they were. “Why, bless my heart, sir,” said she, 
peering at the old ornaments, “it’s you and your 
good lady!” 


SOC 


DIPLOMACY. 

Tus small boy was with his mamma buying presents 
in a West-end toy shop. He became convinced that 
the one thing to gladden baby’s heart was a steam 
engine. 

“But, dear,” mamma remonstrated, “I’m afraid 
baby would hurt himself.” 

“Oh, no, mother,” said the small boy earnestly ; 
“reallr he wouldn't. I wouldn’t even let him touch 
it! 

: >—_0Cc< 


NOT IN THE MEDICAL BOOKS. 


A vistroz to an hotel was impressed with two 
bearders—one a pretty, delicate-appearing young 
ledy, and the other a plain-faced maid. Meeting the 
maid in the hall one morning, he said, sym~athetic- 
ally: 

“Your young lady seems very ill.” 

“Yes, sir; she suffers sadly.” 

“Consumption, I should fear?” 

“No, sir; I am sorry to say it is of the heart.” 

“Dear me! Aneurism?” 

“Oh, no, sir; it is only a lieutenant in the Navy.” 
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THE WATCH WAS A WINNER. 


Nor long ago a Blackburn builder, at the 
request of one of his Irish labourers, con to 
take care of a small amount put back out of the 
latter's wages until the sum thus weekly saved was 
sufficient to purchase a cheap, strong watch. 

Meeting the man in the market square, his em- 
ployer ingelred how the new ticker was behaving. 

Pat, pulling out his watch and glancing up at the 
Jarge market clock, with unfeigned pride and satisfac- 
tion, replied : 

“Tt’s a rale good one, gaffer. Bedad, if it hasn’t 
been and bate that big blackguard up there more 
than two hours since yesterday.” 
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RE-TRIAL ORDERED. 

A soLvDIER was recently tried by court-martial for 
stealing money, the property of the canteen. 

The case was fairly gone into, and eventually the 
court found him not guilty, and told him that he 
left the court without a stain on his character. 

After a little while a sergeant came in and said 
to the president : 

“Please, sir, Private Murphy (the late prisoner) 
would like to speak to you.” 

Private Murphy was marched in, and, saluting the 
Re~ch, he said: 

“Beg pardon, sir; I wish to thank you for your 
kindness, and to ask you what I ought to do with 
the money?” 

aoe) OL a 


NOT TO BE PUMPED. 


Tae Paul Pry of a certain town, who loved to find 
out everything about the new residents, espied the 
son of a new neighbour one morning in the ioral 
chemist’s. 

“Good-morning, little boy,” he said. “What is 
your name?” 

“Same as dad’s,” was the quick reply. 

“Of course, I know, little boy; but what is your 
dad’s name, dear?” 

“Same as mine, sir.” 

Still he persisted. 

“I mean, what do they say when they call you to 
breakfast?” 

“They don’t never call me; I allus gets there first.” 
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FULL VALUE WANTED. 

“T aes, it’s a strong tooth,” said a dentist to a man 
who wanted a molar extracted, “and it will be rather 
Fainful. Don’t you think you'd better take gas?” 

“I don’t know,” answered the patient. “Will it 
cost anything extra?” 

“Yes, it will be seven-and-sixpence if you take gas, 
and half-a-crown if you don’t. With the gas you go 
to sleep, you seem to wake up immediately. and the 
tooth is out.” 

“And don't I feel it come out?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Well,” said the patient, “I’ve come a mile to have 
this tooth pulled out, and I think I'm entitled to the 
satisfaction of knowin’ when you draw it—to say 
nothin’ of savin’ five shillin’. I don’t want no gas! 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


“ONLY ME!” 

Wuen Police Constable Ponderoof entered the police- 
station to sign off night duty, he reported the sudden 
fall of a chimney on his beat in the wee sma’ hours. 

“Any idea what caused it to fall?” inquired the 
sergeant. 

“The chimbley was in a very shaky condition for 
a long time,” answered the portly Ponderoof. 

“Was there any heavy trafic passing along the 
street at the time?” 

“Only me, sergeant.” 


>S0c 


First Worxman: “Do you understand this ques- 
tion of capital and labour?” 

Second Workman: “Well, it’s this way. If you 
lent me £10 that would be the capital, the labour 
would be the trouble you would have in getting it all 
back again.” 

oT Co 


Lavy (at railway station, to porter): “Now, porter, 
are you sure I have all my luggage in the train?” 

Porter: “Yes, ma’am.” 

Lady: “Nothing left behind?” 

Porter: “Nothing, ma’am—not even a_ copper, 


ma'am.” 
lOc 


“Mary,” said a mistress severely to her servant, 
“Tt was nearly twelve o'clock when you came home 
last night. I heard you.” 

“Well, ma'‘am,” responded the maid, coolly, “if 
I was you I'd take something to make me sleep better. 
I took my shoes off down in the kitchen, and didn't 
made no more noise than a cat would!” 


SOC 
JUST AS USEFUL. 


First Footlbali Enthusiast : 


“ He's the best bloomin’ back in 


England.” 
Second F, E. “Rats! Hecan’t play for nuts.” 
First F. E.: “No, 'e can’t play football, but ’e can jolly 


well stop them beggars as can.” 
COC 


Capptz (who can contain no longer his disgust at 
the indifferent display): “And ye say that ye hae 
dune this hole in twa?” 

Golfer (reminiscently): “Ay; I mind it fine. It 
was a gran’ drive richt oot o’ sicht ye ken. And, 
man, whan I cam’ up I lay deid on the green!” 

Caddie (with deep disdain): “ Wi’ surprise, nae 
doot ?” 

COU CoC 


“Jonnson,” said the secretary of a rural coal club, 
“how is 1t you’re not a member this year?” 

“Well, mum,” replied Johnson, “it’s like this ‘ere. 
You see, I've moved, and my ’ouse is just be'ind the 
ccalyard!” 

COCO 


Mama: “Now, Tommy, you will be a good boy.” 

Tommy (earnestly): “Yes, mamma.” 

“And you won't fight with the little boy next 
door?” 

Tommy (still more earnestly): “No, mamma, I 
won't. He walloped me last night, and he said he 
would give me another walloping if I gave him any 
more cheek, so you may depend on me being a good 
boy, mamma.” 

COC 


WHY SHE COULDN'T SLEEP. 

A wavy was going by boat from Leith to London, 
and it was the first time she had ever travelled so 
far by sca. She reached her destination jaded and 
tired out. 

Her hostess remarked that she Icoked. faticued. 

“Yes,” said the voyager, “I am just tired to death. 
I don’t know that I care to travel by water again. 
T read the notice in my cabin about how to put the 
lifebelt on, and I thought I understood it. J sunpose 
I didn’t, though. Some way or another, I could not 
get a wink of sleep with the thing on, and I was 
afraid to take it off.” ; 


229 


WANTED BIGGER GAME' 

He was a bailiff new at 
the business, and ccnsitive 
atout performing an unpleasant duty. He was 
particularly embarrassed, because the lady upon 
whom he had called to perform this unpleasant duty 
was so exceedingly polite. : 

Still, the van was at the door, the lady was in 
— in her payments, and he remembered his 
uty. 

“Good-morning,” said the lady. “It’s a beautiful 
day, isn’t it?” 

“Beautiful,” ho agreed. 

“Won't you take a chair?” she esaid. 


“Er—no, thank you; not this morning,” he 
stammered. “I’ve come to take the piano!” 
__OC 


SMART LAD, JOHNNIE, 

Tnere is a lad in a certain Scottish town who is 
noted for his shrewdness. The other day he was sent 
by his father to a neighbouring public-house with 
the following order: “Please send to our house ts 
dozen of ale.” 

Now, it so happens that one of the publican’s 
faults is a propensity to poke his nose into other 
people's business, and so, when he had read the 
order, he could not help ejaculating : 

“Guid gracious, laddie, and whatever is ycr fether 
gaun tae dae wi’ sae muckle ale?” 

For a moment Johnnie was puzzled, knowing that 
his father would not like him to tell the truth xactl- 
Then an idea occurred to him, and he quietly replied : 

“I’m no verra sure, but I think he’s gaun tae mak’ 
a cork frame, and he'll nced the corks.” 

>_——_OocCce 
BOUND TO COME IN USEFUL. 

Tus book canvasser had spent a discouraging morn- 
ing, and, when he had an opportunity to scan the 
face of Mr. Hobbs at close range, he felt that there 
was just a chance. Anyway, he meant to try hard. 

“Sitting out in the garden in the summer after- 
noons with your wife, this would be the very book 
to read aloud,” he said, ingratiatingly, to Mr. Hobbs, 
taking the other rocking-chair and opening the large 
red-covered volume. 

“T don’t read, and I haven't any wife,” replied Mr. 
Hobbs dryly. 

“Dear me!” said the book agent. “Well, if your 
wife is dead, perhaps there are children. ow, 
children find this book——” 

“There are no children,” interrupted Mr. Hobbs. 
“There’s nobody but myself and my cat.” 

“Well,” said the book agent desperately, “don't 
you ever want a good, heavy book to throw at her, 
just to ease your feelings?” 


oD 0c 
SOMETHING LIKE A LINGUIST. 

Tue story is told of a coroner who was called upon 
to hold an inquest over the body of an Italian. The 
only witness was a small boy of the same nationality, 
hee spoke no English. The examination proceeded 

hus : 

“Where do you live, my boy?” 

The boy shook his head. 

“Do you speak English?” 

Another shake of the head. 

“Do you speak French?” 

Another shake. 

“Do you speak German?” 

Still no answer. 

“ How old are you?” 

No reply. 

“Do you speak Italian?” 

The boy gave no sign. 

“Well,” said the coroner, “I have questioned the 
witness in four languages, with no result. It is use 
less to proceed. The court is adjourned.” 

> OC~- 
HOW FATHER FIXED IT, 

“Drip you call on her father this morning?” 

“Yes, I did, and my head is whirling yet.” 

“Didn't use violence, did he?” 

“Violence? I guess not. I got into his office 4): 
right. I had written asking for art appointment, and 
he at once pulled his watch out and said, ‘I can give 
you just seven minutes. Talk fast.’ Well, that upset 
me so that I could only stammer. ‘You want te 
marry my daughter, don’t you?’ he abruptly asked. 
I said I did. ‘Anything else?’ he roared. ‘That's 
all,’ I hastily said. He made a hurried memorandum. 
‘Did you put your request in writing?’ I told him 
I hadn’t done so. ‘How irregular,’ he snarled, and 
made another momorandum. ‘When?’ he yelled. 
‘When Miss Amy is ready,’ I replied. ‘She says 
June,’ he snorted, and made another memorandum. 
‘Where do you want to go on your honeymoon?’ he 
cried. ‘Wherever Amy wants to go,’ I murmured. 
‘She’s going abroad,’ he said, and worked away at 
another memorandum. ‘One first-class suite on 
steamship Adriatic, June 25th. I'll order it to-day. 
Anything else?’ he growled. ‘No, thank you, sir,’ I 
said. Then he put out a clammy hand. ‘Glad to 
know you,’ he said. ‘Come in again some time when 
I’m not so busy. That's all. See you in June, ] 
suppose. Good-day.’ And I found myself gasping 
outside the door.” 


The truth on men and matte:s cast and west, and south and north, may be found each week in 
delightfuliy set forth, 


M. A. P. 


—E——___—___—__ ne 
Tue best that can be 
\Wherz are the (obs mit or lvtend oe 
ps is spi wor 
A Nester: ‘Y@ar ? ¢ hel arbitrary, memory- \ 
uring things, it is the 
Ups ane teal worst. It makes a machine . 
Me a verid of its victim, and robs 
peat: Pe him of all power to spell, 
However one may deplore it, it is useless to blink hea oN as ae hs — 
at the hard fact that present-day first-class football | 1 1. letters “ fonetikly.” 
is a commercial affair. 

Money-bags rule the game. True, | Wolverhampton 
Wanderers, a comparatively “poor” club, won 
Cup last season, but, for all that, no sane person 
would claim that they were the best side in the 
country on that account. . = 

Curious things happen in Cup-ties, and it is the 
Leagues that bring out 4 club’s true worth. And to 
succeed here money is a sine qud non. 

Of course, a club that does well on the field— 
consistently well, that is—need have no fear of its 
turnstiles rusting; but the club that is for ever 
struggling against its richer rivals, and is continually 
finishing in the “wrong” half of its league table, has 
a terribly hard task to make ends meet. 

Briefly, professional football cannot be successful 
unless backed up by a big bank balance; the survival 
of the fittest means the survival of the clubs with 
the fattest purses. Itisa sad phase of a grand game. 

There are instances galore to prove this contention. 

The case of Stoke is a recent one. 

Here was a club that was an “original” member 
of the League, a club that bore an honoured name in 
football history, a club that produced many fine players, 
including that famous defensive triumvirate, Rowley, 
Clare, and Underwood, all of them Internationals, 
as well as Joe Schofield and Joe Turner among 0 

Yet the “Potters,” as Stoke will always be remem- 
bered, are no inore; while another Staffordshire club, 
Burslem Port Vale, also had to put up the shutters 
at the end of the 1905-6 season, owing to lack of 
support. 


The people who advocate learning 
always begin by telling you it is 
able. When you buy shorthand 
learn stenography, the 
by the glowing statement 
minutes a day for a month 


after you in vain. . 
Although this is not directly a lie, 
hearing a story related b 
American said that he’ 
through the head by loadin 
and firing it the moment t i 
“Do mean to say,” ask 
this statement of yours is G 
“Well,” answered the Yankee, 
might call exactly Gospel 


° 


an 


handling of the truth.” 
The latest name 
“terminological inexactitude.” 
Let us suppose 
shorthand and goes 


writes it, the better 
the reverse of what really happens. 

The bad 
in order that his chiefs may be 
correcting his mistakes; but the 
petent one remains a shorthand writer 
gets writer's cramp Or dies of old age. 

I once knew a youngster 


DROPPED OUT! 


Now that Lincoln City are out of the Second 
Division of the League, they will have to confine all 
their energies to the Cup and the United League 
competitions, which are hardly likely to keep a club 
going after years and years of better-class ines 

ven the £250 granted to Lincoln from the gue 
funds is poor consolation for a lost place. 

Other famous Second Division clubs which have 
cropped ‘out are Burton Swifts, who amalgamated 
with Burton Wanderers and formed the present Burton: 
United Club ; 
League ; Walsall ; 


upon 
if this were not enoug 
cashier so far unbent as 
in which had to be copied 
accounts with other firms. 
sisted of about 500,000 words. 
Doncaster Rovers, now.in the Midland 
Small Heath, who have fared better | 
since taking the name of Birminghan ; - h- 
borough; Darwen, at one time in Division I.; 
Accrington, another quondam famous First - Division’ 
club until misfortune came along; Newton Heath, and 
New Brighton Tower. 

The last-named, after starting with a great flourish 
of trumpets and as team which included J. W. 
Robinson, one of the gréatest goalkeepers of all time, 
died suddenly, and is hardly remembered to-day}; 


Your ey2s cost you a lot 
of money more cas 
you have to spare, the 
more do they cost you; the 

of the impecunious 
man do not ran away with 
much cash, but the 
millionajre—well, his eyes 
may cost him almost any 


— 
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Boys Dhouldnt 


I really think that boys who 
want to get on inthe world cage not hee shorthand. 
go eminently reason- 
books in order to 
contents are usually prefaced 
that, if you devote twenty 

to the art, you will be 
able to write it s0 quickly that panting Time 


I look upon it 

in the same light as a certain Englishman did when 

American friend. 

shot ninety-nine turkcys 
his gun with his ramrod 
all looked up. 

the Englishman, “that 

ospel truth?” 

“it’s not what you 

truth; perhaps we'd better 

let it go as not wholly inaccurate, but as a careless 


for it in England would be 8 


the average boy learns to write 
into an office. The general im- 
pression of the outside world is that the better he 
he will get on. This in exactly 


shorthand writer is sometimes 
saved the trouble of 
reliable and com- 
until he either 


who chose a timber 
merchant’s office in which to make his déut as a 
shorthand writer, and found there a curious state of 
things. The other clerks were anxious 
him the limitations of his own work, and, as 
h to discourage him, the head 
to bring him a huge volume 
a statement of all the 
The first instalment con- 


t's your [yes thar 


WEEK ENDING 
Serr. 17 1908. 


“When 
shorthand,” 
said, cheerfully, “you can 


ou aren't doing 
the cashier 


_ jearn Shorthand go on with these just to 

; “9 Sy 11 up yom time, bat 
2) Lo ou mus 

By G:F Pacem “oS ty the end of the os 

= € ‘a any Tare , 

¢ \ is labours began at 


nine in the mornin 
ended at seven. Sometimes, when his chief did ee 
want to go home to dinner, they ended at eight. 

As the years went by, the lad found that, when he 
wanted to do anything but shorthand, or tried to 
learn about the business of shipping or measuring 
timber, he was supposed to be interfering with somo- 
body eleo. Even the office boy resented his offer to 
help him to address envelopes, on the ground that 
he was trying to “queer his pitch.” 

: It was rather interesting to hear the lad’s descrip. 
tion of his fellow-clerks. He found that the most 
objectionable person was the office sneak, a slimy 
youth of strong Rig ee opinions, and an overpower- 
ing desire to read his private correspondence. When 
caught one day with his nose in the shorthand writer's 
desk, the office sneak explained that it was merely 
his thirst for knowledge. 

Not being satisfied with this explanation, my young 
friend rubbed his nose against the blotting pad 
Instead of taking this in the Christian spirit in which 
it wag done, the office sneak lodged a complaint with 
fhe head of the firm, who had the bad taste to say 
that the sneak was an example to the neophyte, and 
that he (the neophyte) knew as little about timber 
as when he first entered the office. 

Of couree, a merchant cannot write all his own 
letters. But shorthand is really too cramping. It 
seems tome that, in this ageof mechanical appliances 
it would be much better to teach a boy how to use a 
typewriter rather than to teach him shorthand. Any- 
one can learn to use a typewriter, although, as the 
man in the Puncn joke explained, “The blamed 
thing can’t always spell.” 

Owing to the necessity for phonetic spelling, short- 
hand makes it extremely difficult for its followcre to 
answer even a dinner invitation correctly. It does 
not strengthen the memory ; it does not add to one’s 
perceptive powers ; itis purely, or impurely, arbitrary, 
with an arbitrariness which leads to hopeless 
drudgery upon a salary barely sufficient to keep body 
and soul together. 

On the whole, I would strongly advise every lad, who 
is thinking of learning shorthand, not to waste his 
time over it. 


The 


moted 


to impress 


“third.” smoker would quite 
meet your requirements; 
but your eye looks around 
for luxurious cushions and 
what not, and, lo! they are 
notin the “ third” smoker. 
No, but your eye detects 
them in the “first” smoker, 
and you wander away t¢ 
the boosing office and 


———— 


but Newton Heath, although it also collapsed com- But, ss an exampl who had hi h | i 
: : ple, take Brown s | purchase a first-class ticket. 
aaah owing to financial reasons, was really the holidays some little time ago. He # to go to | You reach your destination at exactly the same 


m” of the famous Manchester United Clu 
won the League championship last season. 
Manchester United owes most of its being to Harry 
Stafford, the old Newton Heath full-back and captain. 
At any rate, it was he who gave most largely of his 
time, money, and enthusiasm towards its formation. 
ONLY LASTED ONE SEASON. 
Turning to the Southern League, there are no fewer 
than thirteen—what’s in a number ?—once noted clubs 


that | wMargate, as usual; ind 


but, unhappily, j 
came round, & 
his hands. Poor fellow, 


it was & 


His eyes ran over the 


beach with the 


eed, had fixed on that resort, 
before his “annual” 
ti rospectus found its way into 
hell little advertising 
the beauties of Switzer- 


pictures, then he picked up 
ards of Margate. He com 


time as you would have done had you j ed i 
me é journeyed in 
a “third”; but, then, your eye has had the delights of 
resting on grand carriage furnishings all the way 
and you pay that fe eye be gratified. 

m morning till night you are paying the toll 
exacted by the eye; without eyes in your head you 
could get along cheaply enough; with eyes, you simply 
cannot, and it’s no good trying. 


ificent, Your writing-paper need not cost you much, but 


now either dead or else playing in an inferior class ul-looking mountain ges; the calm look | your eye likes to rests on antique vellum when you 
of football. of the one delighted him; the bustle and turmoil | are writing, hence, more expense. A pencil costing 
Clapton and Ilford, although now among the best- | of the other merely lied. Brown changed his |1d. would suit you quite well; but, alas! the eye 


known amateur clubs in the country, were at one 
time members of the Southern League; indeed, both 
were included in the original ten clubs with which 
the league started in 1894-5. 

Both dropped out after two seasons, however, and 
during their last term in the Lea Ilford had the 
depressing experience of not gaining 8 single point 
out of a ible twenty ! 

Royal Ordnance, a Greenwich club, were also 
original members, but they, too, disappeared after 
a two-season’s struggle; while Northfleet and 
Wolverton are two other clubs, unknown and un- 
sung to-day, which spent two seasons among the 
earliest Southern League members. 

Royal Artillery (Portsmouth), a side which then 
had the famous “Ginger” Reilly in goal, had an 
even worse experience, however, for their stay only 
lasted one season, a fate which alsa overtook Brighton 
United, a club from which the present Brighton and 
Hove Albion sprang. 

Wellingborough and Kettering each held out for 
four seasons before the bankruptcy bogey forced them 
to cry “enough,” and Gravesend United lasted five. 
Bedminster had survived two seasons when they 
joined forces with Bristol City ; and Chatham managed 
to rub along from 1894 until 1900, when the greater 
success of their neighbours, New Brompton, forced 
them into obscurity. 


mind; he bolidayed in 
at Margate. His 


course, in other directions. 
ou could smoke a clay pipe 
but as you have eyes in your 
no, you must have & fine briar one, 
silver mounte—the silver mounts 


you were dressed—a suit at 


well. Still, when you call at Snip’s, 


to 105s. What do you do? 
a suit at, perhaps, 60s., 
have done very 


Any sort of rug would 
dining-room, but your 
yourself; accordingly, a fine skin rug, 
must be laid down, so that your eyes, 
your friends, be leased. 

Your wife could wear a 
fort; but she has eyes, an 
so out comes your purse. 

Then, when you go up 


healthy men in the future. Do the 


Britain wante a race of manly, 
THE SCOUT, 


Scout now. 


ene penny weekly, 


witzerland, with the result 
that he spent five times what he would have done 
eye did it; he went to Switserland. 
And we are sll doing this same thing to-day, of 
Thus, were you blind, 
in full contentment, 
ead, that won't do; 
with massive 
quite round your 
heart, per the eye, and your smoking costs you more. 
If you could not see, it would not matter much how 
80s. would do remarkably 


some wonderful patterns, and informs you that suits 
made from the same materials will run to from 80s. 

You ultimatel 
whereas 8 40s. suit would 
well; but, then, the eye demanded 
a suit of that peculiar brown which is #0 fashionable. 
do extremely well for your 
friends have eyes as well as 
costing pounds, 
and the eyes of 


rint blouse in utter com- 
they seek a silk blouse— 


to Scotland for a holiday, a 


— one with gold lettering on it, and of a golden 
ue, so you pay 4d. for it—added to which, of 
course, it makes a darker mark for the eye to look at. 
You could get a fountain pen for 3s. 6d., and it 
would do all the writing you want; but you go and 
pay half a guinea, or, perhaps a guinea, for a grand 
one, with gold bands all round it—if your cash would 
run to it, you would have it of gold entirely. How 
ever, the gold bands please the eye, and likewise 
please the optics of your acquaintances. ‘ 
You could get a grate for your dining-room, which 
would suit very well, for a matter of 9s. 6d. But that 
would never do at all; no, you must have one with 
heavy brass work, and that runs you in for a £00 
bit_of money. But, then, your eye is delighted. 
Going along a street, in a fraiterer’s shop window 
you observe some table delicacies—apples at 3d. per 
sae and delicious-looking pears at 6d. each, perhaps. 
ou view the fruit for a tMhe, your eye running 
from one to the other; then you sigh, enter the 
shop, and purchase four pears at a cost of 2s. 


he produces 


y decide on 


palate comes in afterwards. If you think it over, you 
i away 18 


olé country a good turn by making your boy 8 


will tell you all about it, 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 
a 


<= 


postmistress sat alone. The rain slanted dismally, 
lessly down. The lilao and rose bushes round Miss 
TeLda's tticed windows bent their heads, heavy with 


THE 


moisture, and sighed for the gaily tripping sunny hours. 
All day long they had liste to the drip—drip—of the 
rain's footsteps as he crept up behind the south wind, and 


they sighed again. 
The Sencha ivy grew restless, and tapped impatiently 
on the tiny panes to draw Tilda’s attention to the drear- 
rese of the night; but Tilda’s slippered toes rested com- 
fortably on the fender. had said an unceremonious 
“good-bye” to the last batch of letters; the shop shuttens 
were barred; the twin flags of liberty and leisure were 
unfurled. Sweet and pleasant are the paths of recreation ; 
sweet—— ; 

A low knock roused Tilda from her book. 

“Why, John! What a late caller! Come in.” 

“T dunno as I'm exactly fit for that, Miss Tilda; but I 
thought as maybe ye mid be free now.” 

“Yes, quite. e in.” 

“No; there’s too many brooks runnin’ offfn me. You 
,” examining his dripping hat critically, “I 


ped and watched the glittering spangles 
at. 

“Yes, you thought——” . . 

“Oh, I thought as you'd mebbe do me—that is, a friend 
o’ mine—a favour.” 

“Why, of course I will. What is it?” 

“Well, I—er—this friend o mine sort o' 
fanciful sheet o’ ee an’ a envelope to match.” 

“Only that? y, of a friend pur- 
chase all my stock if he likes. in while I hunt 
up something fanciful. Now,” spreading out the delicately 
tinted paper, “there you are.” . 

John regarded the tinted paper in puzzled bewilder- 


ment. 
“W-which on 'em should you advise, Miss Tilda?” 
“Well, er—if it’s for a love letter, baware of green.” 
“ Well—er—'tis an’ 'tisn’t.” 
“Oh, an undecided tint would be best then. This?” 


gary bc es ag : : 
“ Certainly,” respo Tilda gravely; that ia, her lips 
were grave, but a kle lurked-in her 

She drew forw: the lamp and took up # pen. 

“Well, what am I to say!” 

“I—I thought ye’d maybe be knowin’ that. Ye see, 
this friend o’ mine, like me, is a single chap, an’—he 
begins to hev a lonesome kind o’ feelin’ come ower him 
nows an’ thens, an’, thinks he, ‘I'll wed,’ fur, like me, 
he’s uppards o’ f , an’—well, if a man’s fur settlin’ 
down at all, seems about time as he sete about it.” 

Te ante oe eet ore ee ton John 
ey pe and studied his boote intently. Tilda, from under 

er long lashes, studied him. : ; 

“Yes, go on,” she reminded him when the silence grew 
op ve. 

ohn started. 


he a—some 

back from askin’ anybody to tek him on.” 

Pes ig pati again. His friend's amazing backwardness 
depress 


the more back’ard he path i to get. Aye, he did fur 


sure! ” 

“TI can quite understand that.” There was a suspicious 

tremor in Wilda's voice, but her face was thoughtful and 

grave. “ Yes—go on.” 

“ Well—er—one day he comes across this.” John rose, 
entered into a vigorous scouring of every pocket. 

“Bless me!” he ejaculated helplessly, “if I haven't left 

it in my other clo’es! No, here ‘tis. 

B He passed over a cutting from the MarTRImoNnraL 

UGLB. 

“ A widow lady of great personal attractions is desirous 
of meeti wih © lonely man, matrimonially inclined. 
Must be abeat forty and ised of smal! means.” 

ae gasped. “ Your irieit is a brave man!” she 
crie 


“Brave? Well, he’s a decent, straight sort of , an’ 


ye see he thought a this’n. A widder would sort o’ know 
what a man "ud be after sayin’ without so much palaverin’ 
an’—an’——”” 

“T see. He thought experience would 3 


count. 

“That's it! He thought as bein’ kind o’ used to a 
chap there mid be less trouble in gettin’ to an under- 
standin’. An’ a widder’s nice company fur a man o’ that 
age. Young lasses mid be a bit frisky—some on ‘em 
seems uncommon skittish. An’ I though thought if 


A Humorous Story of a Rural 
Wooing. 


By HELEN LAWTON. 


wouldn’t mind writin’ a line, there’d 
no harm done.” 

“ And he wants me to say—— ?” 

“ Well—or—he’s a straight kind o’ 
chap, an’ he doesn’t want to be sailin’ 
under no false colours ; so I—he thought 

, ye’d p’raps better mention as he war 
sometimes troubled i’ damp weather wi’ 
rheumatiz, an’—wasn’t allus so spry as 
he’s bin uscd to bein’. ” 

Tilda shook her head. 

“’Twould never do, John. Rheuma- 
tism is a thing that never by any chance 
finds its way into love letters.” 

“ P’raps not i’ the ordinary run on ’em, 
but this is a bit out o’ the common, 

: Tm _ thinkin’. But—just say what 

you think best, Miss Tilda; ye'll be knowin’.” 

Tilda’s pen ran merrily over the smooth . John 
watched it ruminatively. The lamphi t tell on Tilda's 
brown hair, and os the graceful turn of her neck. 
How nice she look how well she carried her ago! 
She must be over thirty, and yet nobody would credit it. 

John wondered vaguely whether education had anything 
to do with it, h anybody would think learning piano 
playing and such-like would age a body. 

what a kind little soul she was! How good to his 
mother over her last illness, and how fond his mother—— 

“ Now, listen. How will your friend like this? ‘Dear 
Madam,—Allow me to offer myself as a candidate for 

ur favour. I think I might meet your requiremente. 

am——’ How old is he, Sohn ? - 

“Forty-one come Sunday fortnight.” 

“Forty-one. How tall?” 

“Six feet in his stockings.” 

“Over six feet in height. Complexion?” 
ao o' betwixt an’ between—neither light nor 

“ And his eyes?” 

“ Oh—er—something same’s mine.” 

Tilda glanced critically at John’s eyes. She knew their 
shade to a nicety, still—— 

“ But she'll not be wantin’ to know all that fur sure-ly ! v 

oe ne will. And red memtiome means——" 

“Well, he’s got—just a ti it of a nestegg, 
know. He's bin a savin’ da an’s just come ell, 
say he's a matter o’ £500.” 

8 pen ewept on, “ Now—about the meeting. 


“T was thinkin’ the lane leadin’ up to Didsbury Chase 
would be soe place if convenient to all parties.” 

“ Yes, | the time?” 

“ Seven o’ Wednesday ’ud suit him if convenient to her.” 

<n eee 2 ee me gee _ 

“Eh, now 7a @ teaser! Suppose she i 
. N, “~ npr he go abo ear 

“No, no. Ww she go about ing each man 

had Bry tip wear a 

flower—en: 


ware 


“TI was thinkin’ as—as maybe ‘twas usual to put some 
eort’n a bit o’ love-makin’ in.” 

“Why,” in surprise, “ your friend has never seen her!” 

“No, but J thought you'd maybe just mention es the 
thoughts on 0’ cheered lie 


“Ob, sentimental, is he. Then how will this do: ‘I 
live upon the thoughts of our future meeting; the vision 
of that happy, time bursts upon my heart’s darkness like 


@ rising eun. 
“ Beau-ti-fal!” admiringly. “Why, that mid be 


Tilda langhed as she folded up the letter, and when 
she laughed the 


“A 


There's that lock-up shop o’ 
mother’s owd cottage, but I could maybe keep the two 


He looked in the fire meditatively, and Tilda looked in 
ioe She saw a lovely castle, but it crumbled and fell into 
t. 
“Why, good gracious, John, it’s actually nine! Awa 
— go at once. I hope year friend will be pleased wi 
is letter. Why, you're leaving it behind!” 
“I thought maybe ye'd put it in the box for me.” 


NEXT WEEK, ... . 
“NEMO,” 


the unknown writer, com- 
mences his remarkable 
serial story in... 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


“But your friend, Mr.—er—Harry, might be able to 
2. t.”” 


se some improvemen 
“Nay, aly te a carted ving Besides, Fae it 
grand, ‘specially that bit about thoughts on her.” 
“Why, John,” as she opened the door, “I really believe 
you are sentimental.” . 
“ Nay,” hastily, “T’ve—I've no time fur it.” ; 
“ How lovely it is! The rain has quite gone off. Some 
Hine, gona, you shall bring your friend to see me. 


i bolted and barred the door, then leaned agains? 
it and laughed softly to hereelf. 
“Oh, you transparent old goose!” she said. 
e ® ° ° e 


The clouds had grown tired of weeping, end had drawn 
pemesivee sulkily into * nce — i moon, se 
chanca, was smiling down on vee 

eo ians turned towards home. _ 

“I wonder,” he mused, “ what she meant about bringing 
my friend to see her. Rayther ’cute sort o’ gell, but nice 
and gentle. Sort as would be good to a chap when 
rheumatizs was wrenchin’ an’ reckin’ at every joint in’s 
body. Good company, too, Miss Tilda wur i’ the owd 
days, when she danced wi’ me at Farmer White's harvest 
home an’ Passon’s Christmas party. Wonder why she's 
never got wed? It must be main lonely there fur her 
now her father’s gone. An’ the patience she had wi’ his 
tantrums! Eh wife—” 


He ‘suddenly and gave his leg a honor > | 
blow. “ Well, I’m bli ! To think it ne'er entered 
| ad 


me head! 

The elapping roused a throstle from her firet sleep. 
She pete out uneasily at John’s burly figure, and hugged 
her young ones close and warm. 

“What a ass I've bin an’ made o’ meself,” muttered 
Johu ruefully. “If 1 could only lay hands upo’ that 
letter I'd-— 

He made a tearing motion with his hands, and the poor 
throstle’s feathers stood up in wild alarm. ‘hen he 
wheeled round and retraced his steps through the scented 
dal iges apn) sie inky ore 

gure at the wi al . 
“Ts that you, John? whe what's the matter?” 
ing, only—I’ve bin thinkin’ p’rape that— 
a—anls co mine ie like « lock oh ial lettin 


fend with. Good-night.” 


the window, t! 


muttered, “I’ve in a bit of a 
mess! Whatever could ‘a’ come Pd god A — 
en’ Tilda theer—reight afore me eyes! Well, 


well!” 

He looked round uneasily, as though expecting the 

chaira to fling jibes at him. What--what did that clock 

say! 

Z Dot nme!” 

bgp 9 se Me = ae a tai ae 
of boote in @ corner, and a gleam of light 

osm, He'd go and ask “Owd Daddy.” He might 


for a d course. Then he stepped out. 


It. had ped moan- 


that the 
, detaining arms scintillating with diamonds. 
ut John, wedding 

He branched off into a by-path which led to a solitary 


cottage. A voice on the other side of the shutter tzolled 
out lustily, keeping time ta the musio with the knock of 
his hammer. 


“Come fowks an’ hear while I explain 
How you may live without a pain : 
oa yi 
roa'll go yy all your life. 
Sing i down derry—hey—— 
“Hallo, John, ye're a late customer, but come in. What 
, lad, ye mun get ower.” 
The singer waved his hand 


John looked round at the guttering candle and the piles 
of newspapers stacked at the back. Newspapers! He 
shuddered. Horrible reminders of the Marrimonray 


Bua.e! 
“ What's up wi’ ye, lad? Ye look down i’ the mouth. 
If 'twas anytoay elee I mid think it was a woman.” 
John took his e in both hands, 


“'Tis one—two!” he blurted out. 
Daddy adjusted his spectacles and surveyed John's 


uneasy face, 
“Tew on 'em!” he ejaculated. “Well! Ye cap me, 
lad. I never had the pluck to tackle tew on ‘em at once! 


If you have forgotten to post that letter, get your wife this weeK’s HOME NOTES, and she will forzive you. 


‘ 
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Well, to think ye’ve held off all these years to be cotched 
in a net a that'n! But supper’s ready; an’ hev @ 
bite an’ tell me all about it, No wonder at yo lookia 
down. Tew on 'em!” 
Over the bread and cheese John told his tale. Daddy 
listened intently. . 
“Seems to me—as ye've sorter not known yer own mind 


gerndz, “u_Debay oat ctate be of Taal] Sot a Tuck 

om philanderin’ chap to-night! Aye, what a fool I’ve . 

"The fateful Wedmesday dawned. Nine o'clock found to (atch ros Duck A 
John promenading the lane leading to the station. The 


Didsbury, but no Daddy eppeared, | Oa the Severn, Wild Fowl 


\ 
ee 


his little job.” and John more and more port! are Cleverly Decoyed. " 

om Aye, Dada iy. that's it, an’,” ruefully, “I mid ‘e’known | | “ g's befell bim, an’ that'll be at your door, ye y 7 ; 

it easy enew! But, ye see, ‘tis only es—es—" dundes idiot! Wh couldn't ye face it out like a —- ; a 

“As ye've felt screwed up for & dive i d. Aye, | man, instead 0’ soufflin’ off like a mouse? Crosx to the banks of the River Severn are celebrated 
lad,” im ively, “but it's a rare deep is matri- A waggonload of straw came up the Jane. It stopped 


pools where wild ducks and other fowl are captured every 
year and sent to supply the markets of our — towns. 
These pools are unique, as there are now but very few 
of them in England. 
In the first place the pools are made on similar lines 
to many of the lakes in our large public parks and 
gardens. At four points, north, south, east, and west, 


> 

mony. “3 no soundin’ the bottom on’t! Ye'd beat 
keep out o't, lad!” ‘ 

“ Ayes Daddy, but Doge = inte, "Str = 

“ Aye, ere to neck— pen,” Y> “ ower 
head an’ care. Shs main paar | If ye'd only gone to 
somebody else to write that letter——" . 

“But 1 told her more nor onc’t "twas for « friend.” 


PR eagerly. bau 
“Well, dost call it, lad? I’m feelin’ ill enew, I can 
tell ye! Look at me, lad!” . 
Jokn bent his head, and was horrified to perceive that 
blood was cron, from @ wound in the old man’s forehead. 


ly!” he ejaculated. ; * 
‘i ‘a asl her a milion times afore | _ “Aye, lad, it's me, eure emer I don't look as though | are four immense fonnel-like arrangements, called 
od det lad, and ye'd there a tale like tha Eb, there | Ta ba upo’ expedition, do I kissin’ | “ eel by which the ducks enter. 
Tike Seedies! An’ ye’re none o’ the deepest. 1 on | an’ fightin’ be none so fur epart! Ech, lad, i a2 ese “pipes” are placed at the four cardinal points 
shoo'd turn ye inside out i’ no time?” Lal an’ thank Providence far this lucky escape. so as to suit any wind which may be blowing, for wild 


ghoo’s & demon, a wild cat, a tigress! Nowt’s too 
to call her! Eh, shoo’s pulled hair enew off'n me to 
stuff a piller! But tek me in ‘an’ I'l tell ye ali about it.” 

‘Arrived in John’s cottage, Daddy sank down im a state 
of collapse, from which it took food and a stiff glass of 
whisky to arouse him. Then, over & consoling pipe, he 
recounted his tale: 

“When I'd getten to Didsbury, sure enew. by the first 
eran T sees a faymale figger. an’ such a figger! Why, 

ad, shoo’s nigh upo’ six foot: The train wur a bit late, 
an’ shoo wur prancin’ up an’ down as faymales is f 

o’ doin’. ‘Shoo’s in a tantrum,’ thinks I, far, bless ye, 
lad, I know the symptoms. Think, lad,” touching him 
with his long churchwarden, “three on ‘em! 

“Bo I slows down a bit, fur 'tisn’t wise to be in a hurry 
to come upo’ tantrums. t Good evenin’, marm,’ ses I, in 
a soothin’ tone, fur women be as fond o’ soothin’ syrup 
at a babby. Shoo turned round euddint. The next part 
o’ me tales none , lad, fur me bead etarts buzzin an’ 
swirlin’ when I think on’t. She gives a glint at the lily 
i’ me coat, an’ a screeting gasp. 

“*Ye owd hypocrite!’ she screams. *‘Yew—yew a man 
o’ forty! Yo owd scoundrel, to tek a widder in a this'n! 
Bat I'll show =. 

“But why dida’t ye tell her as ye'd nobbut come for 
another party? Hs 

“Tell her! Wasn't I tryin’ all the time to tell her! 
‘Tl show ye,’ ehe screamt. ‘To think I’ve trapsed all 
these miles to see a totterin’ owd man wi’ one foot i the 
grave an’ t'other nigh upon it!’ An’ wi’ that she flew 
at me hammer and tongs! Shoo clawked at me eyes, an’ 
shoo grabbed me hair an’ whiskers, an’ she let into me wi’ 
ber big umbrella—” 

“ Lawk ha’ mossy! ” 

“But it’s precious little muss shoo had, lad, an’ me 
nobbut trying to ward her off. Ai * the names shoo called 


fowl always rise with their heads to wind. 

These “ pipes” are wired overhead, and at the sites, 
but the entrances are kept open, 80 that the ducks miy 
swim up the c 

BIRDS QUICKLY SCENT DANGER. 

The keeper rears a large number of ducks from eces 
which he and his men discover in the surrounding 
maighheurhend. These eggs are placed under hens to 
be hatched, in much the same manner as pheasants ure, 
and when they are old enough the ducklings are marked 
on the bill an placed on the pool. 

Inavery short time they take to wing and fly down to 
the river, returning every evening to be fed. As the 
season advances, large numbers of foreign wild fow! 
visit the Severn, and many of these birds return to the 
pools with the half-tame or decoy birds. 

When a big capture of birds is to take place, great care 
must be taken, for the birds are very quick to scent 
danger, and speedily take to flight. 

Peat fires are therefore lit which prevent the ducks 
from scenting the approach of the fowler, and in this 
way he gets into their proximity. 

‘or many yards near the entrance to the “pipe” 


when they don’t ask questions—shows their wits is workin’, 
Their minds is allus upo’ the ferment—like yeast tub. 


6. 

“Aye, maybe so—out'ards. Not as I’ve anythin’ agen 
Miss ‘Tilda; shoo’s good enew, but "ve that artful, all 
on ’em. I know, lad. Haven't I three on ‘em? 
Think on’t! Three on em! An’,” chuckling, “I’m alive 
yet! Me mother allus said I'd as many lives as our old 
cat. Shoo mid ’a’ known what war afore me!” 


“Couldn't help mesen, lad. If a woman takes it in 
her head shoo'll hev a man to church, he mid as well go 
goon as late, it’s all the same i’ the end.” 


willing, nay, even a cheerful ee 
Well, Daddy seemed unable to 
“T'd best be gettin’ home——" 
“Sit still, lad. Ye haven't got a woman sittin’ watchin’ 
the clock at home. I must seo ye through thie a some- 
1 ” 


We 

“T was thinkin’ as if somebody was to go en’ meet this 
widder an’ offer this,” tagging a beg from his pocket, 
“ it mid kind o’ stall her off.” 

“What is it? A matter o’ five pund!” 


“ Twent pond!” aghast. Had these women touched 
John’s brain? 
“Then ye think,” eagerly, ‘she'll agres to cry off—”" 
“Nay, lad, I’m none again’ to say what a woman ‘ud 
do. But that’s too much to be offerin’. Shoo'll be 


screens covered with rushes, through which the 
keeper may look and see how many ducks are on the 


pool. 

When he is satisfied as to the number he endeavours 
to get them to enter the “ pipe ” again. For this purpose 
he a small dog very highly trained. 

FATAL CURIOSITY. 

The dog is given a small piece of bread behind the 
screen. He then jamps over the board, and runs in 
front of the screen in fall view of the ducks. On reach- 
ing the end of that screen he jumps over the next hoard, 
and receives another piece of bread. He then jumps 
back again, and rans in front of the next screen, 
repeating the same performance at each of the bourda 
until the end of the screens is ed. 

Now the birds can see the dog jumping over the board, 
and back i Their curiosity is very much aroused, 
and they in a flock to see who the inte:!oper 
is, and what he is doing. 

Of course the keeper and his dog. work very silently. 
for not a word is spoken. As the irds farther and 
farther into the “ pipe” in it of the dog, the keey:", 
having seen that they are all safel inside, leta a net down 
from the roof, which effectually closes the opening, and 
prevents all hope of escape. 

The birds are thea driven right up to the very end, 
where they enter a net leading to the land. 


well upo’ sixty, wi’ a face netted ower wi’ wrinkles, an’ a 
beard three inches long all round her chin!” 

John shuddered, and thought of Tilda’s emooth chin 
with the deep dimple in it. 

“J can't say how ‘twas, but I must a’ caught me foot 
agen a tree stump, fur I come upo’ the und wi’ a bang, 
an’ everythin’ eemt to vanish away ! I come to, me 
Lady Fury wur gone, an’ the moon wur shinin’ down 


observed 
you're just the reight kind o’ man fur a job o’ this sort. 
Do yew tek the money, Daddy ; stall ber off wi’ as little 
as yew can, and keep the rest.” 


buy that donkey and cart to take the garden staff round. 
Ha bronght his fist down with sudden energy. 


Preliminaries were quickly arranged, end Daddy, wear- 
tng a ily in bie coat, was to go to Didibery Chive om 


Wednesday night. 

“Well,” said John to himself, as he lay down in bed, 
“J think I shall come out top side after ell. An’ what,” 
contemptuously, “is twenty pund to land e man out o’ the 
rut?” 

The next day, Sundsy, was e da of purgatory for 
John, for in Y, samity rather clumey tactics to secure 
a word with Tilda, Mrs. Lea, the peal wife, bore her 
off for the day. During his lonely di he pictured how 


to go to the station, so I gets yon chap wi’ the straw 
to gi’ me a lift home. Eh, lad, what a miss ye’ve had! 
Like anew shoo « bin as mild se mails wii devs! g0) 7° 


“She'd never @ hed me! I'd—I'd a laid down on the 
railway line faust. Poor owd Daddy! But I'll mek it 
worth yer while—” 

“Nay, lad; ye’ve gem money enew, and,” chuckling, 
“that vixen’s got none on it.” 


Tilda would look seated opposite in his mother’s chair. “Why! Didn't ye offer——” The birds which bill ked t wet. tee 
The picture was Taeeant’ but made the cottage teel 1. “Offer! Shoo war i’ too big e to offer me summat irds which are bill-marked are ab once ee 
sate a ree pissenal, bet oeaaa at Be eal sore | 1. gi me a chance. woned ye, lad, that there mid be but the visitors have to suffer the death penalty for their 
rose and carefully arranged on the beck of the chair a | clawks about if women come upo’ the scene, but I waen’t curiosity. 

thaw! of his mother’s, carefully fixing the folds as Tilda altogether red for gettin’ such a good share on ’em ! 

might have worn them. But an empty ebawi is but a poor | Neer , lad,” putting on his hat, “it's a cheap go for NO SAILOR- 


substitute for a living woman, and Jobm pushed away 
his plate ant weet out saeee we be 

. f Wednesday war but over,” he muttered, “I mid 
fee] better. Eh, what a gret jackass I bev bin fur 


ig alana wild cat if shoo owned | Two ladies who had just lately been introduce to 


each other became v friendly. The husband of 
one of the ladies had been captain of a ship for & 
good number of years, while the better-half of the 
other had just been promoted to that office. 


The next morning e bird gang to John of Tilda, and 
his horses can to same melody. “ Tilda’s your 
own—Tilda’s —— own,” said the rhythmical feet. 

But Tilda to be asked for, and the manner of 

f 


‘Then suddenly came the remembrance of Mrs. Lea's : : “ aA 
bachelor brother, and the peace of the garden was gone asking cost John much perturbation of thought. Each ‘And so I hear,” cooed the former lady, “t's 
Wrapped in tormenting, mi Es ragens John | night, spruced and flower-bedecked, did the watching | your husband is a sailor, too, Mrs. Brown?” 
strolled past the Lea’s homestead, i king the | moom see John approach Tilda’s garden, and each night Mrs. B. drew herself up indignantly, and looked 
unconscious Tilda, es, escorted by the , | did Lady Luna see the downcast John return without | unutterable things of scorn. 


ar to unloose the latch. 
“Wonderful how it teks the strength out’n man! 
Td liefer drive a coach en’ six down a mountain side,” 
muttered John moodily. 

Sunday morning, attired in his best, a bunch of vivid 
roses in his hand, he strode through the village with an 


“Tndeed, no; he’s no sailor! He's & captain of 5 
ship!” 

ee fl ee 
A MAN’S A MAN. 


A GENTLEMAN was one day driving through his park 


1 a e nicktta ee i air of determination. ; when he was much disgusted at an old rustic, #40 

“Tt dose, "apecially fur them—as—well, hes nO call to ee eS eg oe ene one the gate. | did not raise his cap tek him. 

in. mean them—ese—nobody cares the: roses—for me: ‘ow good are! : . 29 at ait 

od sop ont,” 7 g Mey | By the way, John, how did your friend ee the ee the carriage, and said, “Wheres rst 
« But that is liberty, John; our fathers fought for it.” widow —— 


“ Aye. ‘it’s maybe @ grand thing, but too much on it 


about that friend of yours that is s0 

anxious to lose his libert; —” 

“Oh, he’s—that is—I think be is——” began John 
incoherently. 

“T'm glad to hear it,” observed Tilda demurely. 

“ After he is married to the widow bring them to eee me. 
m t. ” 


_ The old man looked at him as if not comprehen: 
ing his meaning, so his interrogator continued : 

‘Why don’t you raise your hat to me? Don't you 
know who I am?” 

“Noa, I doan’t,” replied the old man. 

“Well,” said the gentleman, “I am Sir Bumt!s 
Fitzgerald, Knight Sarcmsk, and Knight of t? 
Garter.” , 

“What of that?” replied the rustic, “I am Jeha 
Smith, tonight, to-morrow night, and the riput 
arter.” 


Ww: 

John took his courage in both hands. 

“T’ve not bin consarnin’ meself lately wi’ widders, 
Tilda, fur there's nobbut one woman i’ the world fur me. 
I'm nobbut a rou chap—but—if ye'd try me——” 

“The silly old goose,” mused Tilda, later on. “ As 
though I hadn’t been fond of him all my life!” 

io 

“J gexT six poems to that new magazine, and 
I hear it has failed.” eee oe 

“Too bad! But don’t be discouraged ; maybe they 


“ It seems to me.” John confided to his roses tater, “as 
won't sue you for damages!” 


that matter o’ my friend is goin’ to be awkward. Well,” 


Have you signed the insurance coupon on page ill, of red cover? If not, DO IT NOW i. 
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Nowapays, there is so 
much discussion as to why 
young men and women 
are not inclined to rush 
heedlessly into matrimony. 
The men who belong to 


Way | 
y 


not |arry 


~~ of love to make the life 
Space bearable. Then, when the 


children come, such a little 
wife loses her youth right 
away at once and for 
ever. 


F : Cy =s«By a Business fe 
relia, the gle ore Gir to "aad ith hinge at 
not only called selfish, but ar much interest. I see all 


idiotic. My friends are 

very fond a calling me the latter, as I have not 
snatched at one of the two or three chances I have 
had to get married. , 

“What will you do when you are old?” they eay. 
“You will be sorry then that you have been so 
foolish.” acl 

My answer to that is: “How many ordinarily com- 
fortably married women have any idea as to how they 
will live when the days of working are over, unless 
a miracle occurs to provide them with a fortune?” 

At present I am a shorthand and typist clerk 
earning 35s. per week. Out of this regular wage I 
manage to save a little, live quite comfortably, and 
dress with some taste. My employer is very satisfied 
with me, and promises me a very small interest in 
the business as time goes on, if I stay with him. — 

I have a friend who married a man clerk earning 
the same w as I do, and, in spite of the old 
saying, “Two can live as cheaply as one,” she tells 
me it is by no means true. ‘om being a smart, 
happy-looking girl, since her marriage she has 
developed into a care-worn, worried woman, although 
she has a good husband and is as happy as her 
limited income will allow. _ 

Her life is one round of household drudgery ; she 
works as hard as any charwoman, her head is in a 
whirl of counting up the pence, she is afraid to buy 
an extra cake for fear the money will be needed for 
something else. ; . 

“Whatever should I do if Jack were ill or lost his 

lace—how can we save our money for a rainy day?” 
Phos are the companion thoughts of the long day’s 
loneliness, whilst Jack is away earning the meagre 
35s, 


This is the case of thousands of young girls who 
have married for love. It must take a great heap 


A kinds of people. Loneliness 
is supposed to be the lot of the unmarried woman, but 
it seems to me, that the happily employed old maid 
is much less lonely than the married sister shut up 
all day with her hum-drum work and dismal thoughts. 

At present I get two weeks’ holiday in the year, 

during which I am paid my salary. I get a good, 
lorious holiday, which I should never have again if 
had married one of the men who had invited me. 

No doubt, some of my readers will say, “What a 
hard, selfish creature,” but nowadays business life 
has taught me that the person who is not selfish goes 
to the wall before he or she is aware of it. And if 
girls are selfish and want freedom and pretty clothes 
and an interest in life at the present age, the men 
are more 60. 

The working man is much too luxuriously brought 
up to sacrifice a great deal for his wife, as in the 
days of our forebears. He has his clubs, his pipes, 
his football, his cricket, and he can’t live without 
any of them—he really can’t! He cannot ever 
interest a woman, as his attempted wit is a terribly 
crude echo of the music-halls. 

I am associated in my work with a clever in- 
tellectual man all day, and my admirers of my own 
class jar upon me after being in his company. 

Don’t think I dream of marrying my employer; 
I know quite well I am too ordinary and common- 
place to attract a man of his social position; yet, 
until I can find a lover a little im advance of my own 
intelligence, I shall never have any desire to marry. 

On my own, I have many friends and pleasures 
that fall in these times to the independent woman. 
We are not looked on as freaks, as we were a few 
years ago; we hold a recognised pcsition, and are 
allowed freedom to enjoy the same liberty hitherto 
accorded only to the matron. 


THE reason why we hear 
so much about unemploy- 
nent and overcrowded work- 
houses is that parents do 
not use enough discrimina- 
tion in selecting occupa- § 
tions for their children. 
Many so-called means of 
livelihood are nothing more 
nor less than short cuts to 
pauperism. Despite this fact, the number of people 
who pursue such vocations is continually increasing 
beyond the normal rate, thus making matters still 
worse. : 

By far the worst of all occupations is charing and 
cleaning. For every thousand charwomen that exist 
outside the workhouse, there are to be found seventy- 
four living inside. That is to say, nearly 74 per 
cent. of charwomen eventually become chargeable to 
the ratepayers. . 

The others exist, that is all; and owing, no doubt, 
to the poor pay, which makes it difficult to obtain 
proper nourishment, the death-rate among them is 
Just double the average. : 

As is to be expected, unskilled, manual labourers 
are more likely to become paupers than skilled 
labourers. The men whom you see tearing up the 

avements and digging great holes in the streets 
Fienish many recruits to the pauper army. Fifty-four 
out of every thousand sooner or later apply for 
admission to the “House.” Not only is this 60, but 
the excessive muscular exertion makes the death-rate 
more than double the average. . 

It certainly does seem hard that such powerful 
fellows should have such a bitter struggle for 
existence. 

A great many smartly-dressed men and women 
would stand aghast if told that they had helped to 
pauperise someone by buying “bargains.” And yet 
the terrible sweating evil could not be more clearly 
demonstrated than by the fact that thirty-one shirt- 
makers and the same number of seamstresses out of 
every thousand are forced at sa to give up the 
struggle to support themselves, and have to fall back 
upon the pari to keep them. : 

Women who wear away body and soul by standing 
upon damp floors amid clouds of steam, scrubbing 
clothes from morn till night fare but little better 
than the unfortunate seamstresses and shirtmakers. 
Of this class twenty-four per thousand reach the 
workhouse. . 

One of the pressing problems of to-day is what to 
do with our boys. It will possibly help many to 
solve the difficulty when they know that the ‘surest 
way of escaping penury is to join the British Army 
or Navy. 

Whatever may he said about the pay of the forces, 
only two soldiers and three sailors in 5,000 of each 
ever come upon the rates. 


Julius Czesar fe de-d, so he can’t read THE BI® BU GET. 


“TRADES “THAT JEAD 


A Bright Article 
Giving Some Remark- 
able Statistics, 


Those who follow the 
calling of fishermen are not 
so fortunate as naval men, 
for fifty-three times 
many of the former as 
Abt a6 ot the latter ultimately reach 

eee the workhouse. Dock 

‘AU labourers are still more un- 
p fortunate; they total sixty- 
six times as many as jolly 
Jack Tars. In this class the death-rate is not quite 
double the normal. 

Whatever you do, do not let your son become s 
grocer. There are more failures in the grocery and 
provision trade each year than in any other. Cer 
tainly, the trade is a fairly healthy one, for the death- 
rate is 25 per cent. below the average; but, on the 
other hand, eight out of every thousand end their 
lives as paupers. 

From a financial point of view, butchers are luckier 
than grocers, only six per thousand coming on the 
rates. The advantage held by grocers over butchers 
is that they live half as long again. 

Of milliners and dressmakers onlv four in s 
thousand become absolutely penniless, so that the risk 
here is not very great. 

The following of a paperhanger or painter is much 
more unhealthy. Men so occupied may be certain of 
living only three-quarters of tho allotted span, and 
they may be assured that fifteen in a thousand will 
don paupers’ garb. 

Plasterers and their labourers also live about as 
long as painters, and stand the same chance of 
becoming beggars. : 

Twenty-six musicians out of 5,000 end their days 
in the workhouse, and for this, too, intemperance is 
greatly to blame. Of all professions this is to be 
avoided the most. You who have musical sons or 
daughters should think twice before letting them 
adopt this method of obtaining a living. , 

Lady clerks are formidable competitors to men 
clerks. But they find their way to the workhouse 
much more easily—double the number of girl clerks 
enter those portals. These number fourteen in 2,000, 
the men number seven. According to these figures, it 
is better for a girl to become a milliner or a dress- 
maker than a clerk. P . 

Engine-driving, nobnithetending the strain upon 
the nerves, is one of the healthiest occupations. 
Moreover, longevity is increasing among engine- 
drivers, and another salient point which is apt to be 
overlooked is that few become beggars. ' 

Between the law and medical professions there is 
little to choose. In both cases the percentage that 
reaches the Union is infinitesimal. Doctors, stra 
to say, die more rapidly than lawyers, diseases of the 
nerves and blood being the predominating cause of 
death. The latter, however, are more subject to 
diabetes. 
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The hand that removed his hat trembled, s0 
OUR SERIAL STORY. that the amethyst set in the ring he wore quivered like 
—_—___—_— a little pool of pale purple light. 

“What do you mean, child!” he asked sternly. “I 
do not understand how you came here, or in what capacity 
zs Where are the servants . . . and why was I 
not admitted when first I knocked!” 

For the first time as he glanced round he seemed to be 
aware of the absence of any light in the hall save the 
moonlight streaming in through the tall, uncurtained upper 
windows—of something unusual in the girl’s fape, and he 
repeated his question with added severity. 

“You wasn't admitted because there ain't no servants to 
admit you,” Zetella answered quickly. “Not a living sou! 


as 1 can find in all the house—least, the downstairs and 
kitchen part. Only a dead man lying hid outside in 
the ruins. A toff, mark you, a regular oner, and murdered 
of that I’m prepared to take my davy.” : 

“Tut, tut, what's this you're saying!” 

The Dean's thick brows met, and his dark eyes bent 
suspiciously upon her. The girl, as sensitive to an ero. 
tional aoe as a field of rips is susceptible to the 
sighing of the wind, knew that this man’s feelings towands 
her had ceased to be kindly; that he was utterly and 
entirely changed from the mati-who had knelt by Huvo 
Bentley's side in eae tent on the edge of the common 
from the man who had met her so courteously in the creat 
book-lined room in his own house. ° 

“Tm telling you no lie,” she retorted half conten nt1- 
ously. “I know it’s queer, but it’s true enough. Theres 
not a soul in the kitchens, nor ey of light nor fire—and 
if there’s folks upstairs why didn’t they come to ancwer 
to your knocking, that’s what I'd like to know’? You 
knocked hard enough and loud enough to waken the dead 
ip ak lng ire Pee 

© swept her hand dramatically, if vaguely, towar: 
the back of the hall. Her nat courage ad oo 
were returning in the presence and com hip of some 
one she knew. Even the thought of that grim thing 
lying beneath the half-concealing bracken, with the dead, 
ghastly face upturned to the sky, was beginning to |. 
something of its horror. 

“T was here all the time,” she volunteered. “ Here when 
you knocked first. And how you startled me! I thoacht 
twas the end . . . and then, somehow, though !'d 
have liked to run—I couldn't. Your knocking seemed to 
call to me like—I simply had to open the door ss att 

“Ah!” There was almtat a return to his old manner ‘n 
the Dean as he leaned towards Zetella, patted her kinl-y 


magnificence appalled her. She was not used to the insides 
of houses; she had never seem & walled-in space 80 vast 
aa this, and it seemed to her half-childish imagination 
that even the King’s palace could not be greater or more 
grand. And the ht of the King sent her thoughts 
flying back to the man whose body lay beneath the con- 

i i lar outside in the dark- 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE. 


between him and some gaudily pictured royalty. She only 
knew that in life he must have been a “ grand man"—s 
man to command men. . - i 

‘And at tho thought of the dead man, and of this empty 
house that in a way was his sepulchre, the gipey girl 
trembled and felt 4 wave of physical coldness run over her. 

“T. wish I was safely out o this .. - that I do,” 
she said. “I wish I'd never been such a fool as to come— 
Jack was right when he said I'd be sorry. .- rss 

The words, uttered half aloud, died swiftly on her lips, 
for suddenly i the silent house sounded the loud 

ing-of @ bell. Its echoes had scarcely died away when 
it was followed by the knocking of an insistent band upon 
the panels of the great outer door. 

This time Zetella stifled no impulse to scream; she had 
none. Fear and rise held her by the throat as she 
stood etaring in the direction from w ich the sound came. 
She made no effort to retreat or advance, though her eyes 


Tue darkness seemed to be crashi her down, stifling 
her. It was this weight of darkness ra‘ than any caution 
eo it seemed to Zetelia—that kept back the cry of terror 
which had bubbled to her lips. stood there motionless 


probab 
stinct engendered by the lon harassing of the local police 
= Sore the tach from the thought 
of the insolent inquisition of the men-servants, the tittering, 
half-sympathetio audience of the women of the household. 
But no one came. No sound in the house broke the 
silence that had fallen on it after the echoes of the crashing 


aroused. roved round the moonlit place in search of some hiding spot | on the hand. 
Grad , as her fear subsided a little her eyes became | where she could slip if some of the household, roused by “Now tell me exactly what has happened—don't !«: us 


the noise, should come suddenly upon her. It would have 
been bad enough to be caught trespassin here under the 
most innecent circumstances ; but under the circumstances 
in which she found herself . . . Her heart beat against 
her sidp like a sledge-hammer. 

The knocking and ringing ceased, and a silence that 
was like the peace which follows the cessation of acute 
pain fell on the old house; but no step sounded in the 
silence, no creak of stair or rustle of movement along the 
corridors told of aroused life. Once more it was as & 
place of the dead. Then, just as Zetella began to hope 
that the visitors, disappointed of admittance, had retreated, 
the knocking began more insistently than before. 

It fascinated Zetella, this knocking—seemed to speak 
to her as with a human voice—to cry aloud of its urgent 
necessity for admittance, and half unconsciously the girl 
moved a little nearer to the door. 

“Tf no one comes,” she muttered presently to herself, 
and found comfort in the sound of her own voice, “I'll 
open that door. . . - What's the odds? I ain’t agoin’ 
to stay here to be t like a rat. . . . It’s easy 
enough to explain why I came here! I’ve got nothing to 
be afeared on—nothing.” 

‘And all the time the knocking continued, with brief 
intervals, as though just for decency’s sake the invader 
ceased the assault in order to give the besieged time to 
consider. 

Zetella crept nearer to the door; each sharp blow on 
sad unyielding wood seemed like a blow etruck on her 


et excited or lose our heads. But first we shall close the 

cor in case of surprise. Now eit down and teil "e 
exactly what you mean. You epeak of # dead man—hcw 
do you know that he is dead?” 

“How do I know?” The girl shuddered, but t'« 
Dean’s self-restraint had ite effect upon her. Q:.:4 
simply and intelligently she told her adventure, hi. 
ehe had sought shelter for the night in the ruins, of the 
grim bedfellow she had encountered. 

“The Prince,” the Dean muttered below his breath w::h 
a troubled look. “The Prince . . an 

Rs girl caught at his words eagerly; her dark e;ea 
shone. 

“ Aye, he might be a prince,” she said. “ Seemed to ine 
that he looked like a king.” 

The Dean hardly appeared to hear her naive remark. 

We must go to the man,” he said. “ You can find the 
pot again easily, Zetella?” 

“Blindfold. But what cor! us gain by going!" s!:* 
asked. “ What good’ll us do him! He's dead—dead anJ 
stiff,” she protested a little uneasily. , 

‘And then when you ran round to the house,” «:n- 
tinued the Dean, ignoring her protest, “ you found 8 
door in the kitchen quartere open; you say, and so mada 
your way hence without encountering @ living soul’ 7 

“Nary 8 one.” She shook her head energetical'y 
“But I ain't been upstairs, yet. I wage just plucking 
up heart to go when you eckced.¥ 

The Dean hesitated for a moment. 

as I suppose the obvious thing would be to go upstairs 
first,” he said, as if to himself. Unless some blight had 
fallen over the whole household the Manor House must 
be deserted; and if it were deserted since that moruing 
it meant flight. And at this thought the lines of the 
Dean’s face dened ominously. 

“Don’t come if you are afraid,” he said, turning 
the girl. ‘ But I must go upstairs. Wait hete if you 
would prefer it.’ 

** Prefer—oh lor!" The girl shivered, ‘‘ Lead 03 
cay, she said cheerfully, ‘‘ I'm game.” 

the wide staircase and down the echoing, rug-strew7 
corridors passed thig oddly-assorted couple—En-! sh 

Church dignitary and gipsy girl. Zetella was still carry 
ing the flat, brass candlestick, its wan flame flicker d 
ineffectually in the darkness of the corridor, for here wa3 
no helpful moonlight. Into many vast rooms all dark 
and A with an orderly air about them in no way 
suggesting ight; into many small, oddly-shaped and 'n- 
furnished rooms—then all at once the Dean stopped. Joy 
were coming to the uninhabited portion of the Mant 
House again and so the search here was useless; in teed, 
he began to regret the waste of time spent in it; ail 
this time the fugitives, if indeed there were fugit..°s 
were putting distance between themselves and purswt. 

“T’'m afraid it’s all quite in vain, my dear,” he said to 
the —_ and now awed Zetella, ‘‘ There is no one 


brass candlestick where it lay overturned on the flagge: 

: floor at her feet. Emboldened, she stooped and picked it 
up, her groping fingers encountered the dropped match- 
box; a little calmer, yet still too obsessed with fear to 
wonder at her temerity, she re-lit the candle and looked 
about her. 

The passage in which she stood was not long, a hea 

door knotted and banded with rust-eaten iron stood If- 

open at the end of it. The wall was prodigiously thick as 

( e could see by the depth of the ledges to the two small 

( windows set in one side of it—to admit a light borrowed 

from the kitchen, as she subsequently discovered. 
Cautiously she ventured down the passage and through the 
barred door to find herself in @ vast kitchen, of which her 
wan candle sufficed to show little beyond its emptiness ; 
and 80, emboldened by the prevailing quiet, through @ 
little labyrinth of kitchen offices all dark, empty, and 
desolate. . 

Zetella mee some of her fear lost in amazement. The 
hour was late, but surely too early for such a houeehold as 
this must be to have retired. She knew little of the ways 
of “the gentry,” but euch little as she did know was 
largely connected with feeding, and she knew that at this 
time as a ile peepee Lae ee or 
excitement and disorder ggg on ion an 
service of a great dinner. But here wae nothing but 
silence, orderliness, and desolate, cold hearths. 

Suspicion began to take the lace of fear in her heart. 
All the mad tales of theft crime that ever she had 
heard began to seethe in her brain. What if there were 
some sinister connection between the horror in the ruins 
from which she had. fled and this unnatural quiet about her 
e« wt Murder had been done, she had no doubt of that 
* had the murderers fled leaving thie great house unpro- 
tected and deserted ? 

For a few minutes she stood there feeling eick and faint, 
full of an intense longing to be out in the open, away 
from these confining walls, with the wide sky above 
her. Yet as the fumes of sickness from her brain, 

- curiosity rose in the ascendant. If, indeed, this great 
house were deserted and at the mercy of the first comer— 
what a rare opportunity! Not that ehe put her feelings 
into so many words. She translated them rather into 
action, for, seeing before her a baize-covered door that 
instinct told her sevarated the ecrvants’ quarters from the 
house, she pushed it open. 

The door, fitted with a patent and noiseless mig ewung 

mtly behind her, and closed with a heavy click, which, 

she been learned in such things, would have wa 
her that egress in that direction was now impossible. 

She stood in another p e, stone also, but 
laid with soft carpet, and at the end of it glimmer of 
moonlighy, falling through some high, uncurtained window, 
a her the wide apaces of the great hall. 

‘As she crept along the corridor, even her heavily shod 

‘ feet making no sound on the thick carpet, she started 

guiltily, for somewhere in the house a clock etruck with a 
noisy whirr. One—two—three—half mechanically she 
stopped to count its strokes; seven—eight—nine—ten. 
Ten o'clock. Was that all? 

“My!” the girl said to herself, “T reckoned as it would 
be eleven or more! And not a sound stirring in all the 
house! Christmas! I reckon there's something queer 
about the whole concern.” 

She was in the great hall now, and its air of sombre 


in. 

“Oh, I can't stick this—I can’t—I won't!” 

The cry was almost childish in ite desperation. She 
ran forward across the wide spaces of the hall, and 


faintest possible sigh of its well-oiled hinges. Outside in 
the moonlight, a black silhouette against the silvered spaces 
of the garden, stood a man, and at the sight of him all 
the hastily-marshalled sentences of explanation died on 
Zetella’s Lo For the visitor who had come at so _un- 
toward an hour 

hurst. 

It took, the Dean a full second to recover from the 
surprise into which the unexpected appearance of the gi 
girl here, on the threshold of this house, had thrown him. 
They stood looking at each other like strangers who have 
met with great frequency, yet never spoken, between whom 
an introduction is a ridiculous, and at the same time a 


necessary formality, 

“Christmas!” Zetella had found her voice first. She 
could not have told what ehe had expected or dreaded to 
find outside the door, but certainly not the man from 
whose house ehe had fled so. ignominiously an hour or 


two ago. 

“T thought ‘twas the jacks, selp me,” she muttered. 

“The police?” ejaculated the Dean feebly. “ What on 
earth are you doing here, Zetella? And why should you 
imagine that I represented the police? 2 

« Because where there’s dead meat the bluebottles comes 
about it,” she retorted, with coarse imagery. 

The Dean had stepped across the threshold. The gipsy 
girl noted that his face looked white and drawn in the 
moonlight. and that his gaiters and shapely boots were 
heavily splashed with mud, as though he had walked far 


His remarks were uttered more to himself than to the 

ipsy girl who glanced curiously at him beneath her ‘ong, 

wri lashes. “ There's nothing to do but to search ont 

side, I’m afraid,” he said. ey were standing at the 
e 


foot of the staircase now, in the great hall with 


“Do you love me, Romeo?” she asked. ‘‘ With all my heart,” he cried. ‘Then, darling,” she whispered, 
“get me thie week's HOME NOTES.” 
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light that seemed no longer ghostly, but friendly rather 
after those dark, shuttered rooms upstairs, falling about 
them. : 
“All right.” The girl threw back her head with a 
defiant gesture. ‘‘ Come on; it’s straight down here and 
through that door.” . 
But that door offered an unexpected obstacle to their 
ress. It fastened with some sort of patent lock with 
Lat the Dean was unfamiliar, and it was some time 
before his unaccustomed fingers mastered its trick and 
the — through the dark, empty echoing kitchens 
with nf ate acrid smell of damp, out into the clear, 
Bi 
oT Dean paused for an instant, looking up into the 


sky, clear now from clouds and gloriously star-studded. 
His white lips moved feverishly. The girl at his side 


glancing at the strained lines of his 
jeer, ae even to her it was apparent that he was 
raying. It was horror that had sent her flying silently 
Yor ee the house they had just left. It was some- 
thing infinitely more subtle that kept her tongue-tied now 
—a sense of mystery, oppressive and unseen, weaving 
octopus-like tentacles about her. . 
The Dean moved on and she went before him; but at 
the entrance to the ruined room so pathetic in its lone- 
liness with ite side open to the night and the sky for ite 


back. a, 

““Tt’'s there——” she whispered. ‘‘ Straight afore you, 
cully. Under the bracken heaped in the ingle nook . . .” 
Yet, ag though ashamed ef her cowardice, when th 
Dean went forward she followed him. Their feet echoed 
eerily in the silence as they slipped over the loose stones 

and rubble which covered the ground. 
“There—there!” She answered the Dean’s mute 

question, pointing with a shrinking hand to the heap of 

bracken, tossed and bespread now and littering more than 


the deep ingle nook. 

toes ong bent down; in the moonlight every object 
shone up with an almost startling distinctness—every leaf 
of the scattered bracken, each edge of the pile of un- 
dressed stone. But of any body of a man, living or dead, 
there was no sign, 

The Dean gave a sudden harsh laugh, the involuntary 
tribute to the frayed state of his nerves. 

“Qh, child, child, how nicely you have fooled me,” he 
cried. “ There’s nothmg here—absolutely nothing . . .” 

“Nothing!”  Zetella’s voice rang out through the 
aight. Sho dropped her hands from her face, where she 

been pressing nervous fin against quivering eye- 

lids and hurried forward. “ Nothing?” : 

It was a bare statement of fact—there was nothing 
there, unless disordered bracken leaves and fallen masonry, 
the debris of the deserted years, had: been worthy of this 


pilgrimage. . ” 

“ How. splendidly have fooled me,” the Dean 
ee os How much did he pay you for this night's 
work . . .?” 


“Fooled . . .” The girl choked over the word. 
“ Ag there’s a heaven above me I spoke the truth . . . 
the map was there . . I saw him . . touched 
him ... .” she stammered. 

“And now?” There was a bitter inflection in the 
Dean’s voice. ‘Even he has disappeared mysteriously, 
leaving not a wrack behind . . .” 

His sentence ceased abruptly. With an odd, half- 
furtive look at the girl, he and picked up some- 
thing that had caught his eye, something that glittered 
wants through the bracken which almost concealed it. A 
gold cigarette-case, dented heavily on one side as though 
trodden on by a hasty and unknowing foot. 


ace, forgot to 


CHAPTER THIRTY. 
The Working of the Poison. 


Mr. Watton stood outside the ey door. His 
attitude betrayed an unusual timidity; his face above the 
epotless clerical collar and uncreased clerical anes vest, 
was of an unpleasantly ash. hue; his thin fingers, 
qilew and nerveless, trembled a little as they knocked. 
t was the fourth time he had knocked, but he had 
received no answer, and he was too ill at ease and dis- 
turbed in conscience to do what he would have done at 
another ti the door boldly and go in. 

That conversation interrupted by Zetella had been 
resumed. He had spit his venom—‘ done his duty” as 
he phrased it, towards the Dean and the world at large. 
Standing there outside the polished door which reflected a 
blurred, distorted picture of his face, Frederick Walton 
wondered if the memory of that scene would ever leave 
him—if, till he died, he could ever forget . . . 

He had not wanted to speak at the last, or eo 
having begun he had found it hard to go on, but the 
Dean had forced his story from him. Even in that 
moment of supreme mental distress Walton remembered, 
as people will remember irrelevant things at such times, 

me David Copperfield’s description of Uriah Heap and 

is mother as a pair of corkscrews forcing with con- 
summate ease the poor little cork out of his silence . . . 
That was what Xavier Chester had done to him—forced 
the whole story, all the Bleanings of his eavesdroppings 
from him; but not by words or threats or actions, rather 
by the force of his silence, his attitude of cold, contemp- 
tuous arrogance. He had made no comment when it was 
done, not a word. et oe 

But he believed it. If that was ny gratification to the 
secretary, he had that to the full, Xavier Chester 
believed the story which told him that the woman he 
married as a widow was no widow, but a divorced wife, 
whose husband was still living—had been under his roof, 
had sat, at her invitation, at his table . . . yes, he 
believed it. . . and the truth had planted » knife in 
his heart. He might confrol his features, he could not 
vei] the story of his stricken hg . 

Again Mr. Walton knocked at the library door—the 
pilence was unbearable. What if this man whose eyes had 


been the eyes of a man stricken to death had done some- 
thi i le, something—a something the pallid 
secretary did not care to name even in his thoughts. 

“Ts anythink the matter, sir?” 

The bu ler’s voice behind him made him start violently, 
he felt a little dew of moisture break out on his trembling 
Bpyer lip, his nervousness forced him to an action that 
had seemed impossible a moment since. 

“The matter, Jenkins?” he said over his shoulder. 
‘‘ Er—of course, nothing is the matter——” and opened 
the library door. 

The great room was empty. He satisfied himself of 
this in an instant, then as he turned stricken at this 
discovery once es he encountered the pale, curious eyes 
of the butler. The man had come into the library with 
a tray on which stood the cups and small Austrian coffee 
machine which the Dean fey nightly in the preparation 
of coffee he took the last thing before retiring, in defiance 
of his doctor and his wife. 

‘* Hexcuse me, sir, but you do look worried,” Jenkins 
said slyly. 

“T am worried—a little. Important business and the 
Sem oe about. Do you know where he is, 

enkins?” 


Jenkins disliked Mr. Walton as heartily as Mr. Walton 
disliked him. 

‘* Thanks.” Unaware that the word was 
empty air and more seriously disturbed in mind 
Walton left the library and went into the hall. 

It seemed to his imagination that the usually cosy place 
wore a deserted look to-night. Its very orderliness was 
depressing—the Deanery household was as a rule far from 
orderly in the sense in which the faddist housewife under- 
stands the term. But to-night the books and papers on 
the great central table were undisturbed; there were no 
flowers—and no women .. . 

No women. Where were Mrs. Chester and_ her 
daughter? Not upstairs, he had already searched the 


ken to 
an ever, 


drawing-room. Did they know the worst now—had the- 


Dean broken the awful fact of his knowledge to them, 
and if so what was to be the result? 

‘It’s this confounded uncertainty which is so unbear- 
able,” he muttered to himself as he stood in the cheerful 
radiance of the lamps and confronted the Frankenstein 
created by his officious maliciousness. 

What had he soagined would be the result of his 
tale-bearing? he asked himself miscrably. Hardly peace 
and concord, perhaps, but certainly he had not expected 
Dean Chester to take the news as he had done . . . in 
such er—a Coes spirit. For whatever his silence had 
asa ie alton could not bring himself to think that 

Chester had heard the story of his wife’s duplicity 
in the spirit of Christian resignation. 

A ring at the front door broke in on hig thoughts. 
Ah, perhaps that was the Dean returned . . . sat 
down hastily, selecting a great, hooded chair that would 
screen him from observation and pretended to busy him- 
self with an early afternoon edition of one of the London 


pers. 

“Ah... 
ladies——!” 

It was Curtius Hassell’s voice. Walton did not wait 
for the servant’s reply. He started up and went forward 
effusively to greet the baronet. 

“Hasscll—my dear fellow, by all that’s lucky, you're 
just the-very man I wanted to see. I had thoughts of 
iomigt over to your place, for we did not expect you 
to-ni ‘ad 


“T did not intend to come until about half-an-hour 

.”? Hassell's voice was cold and distant in the extreme. 
If Frederick Walton wanted to see him, assuredly 
Frederick Walton was the last person in the world he 
wished to see. He had come over to the Deanery in spite 
of himself, because he could no longer stay in the lone- 
liness of the house, remain silent under the lash of his 
misery. He had come over to see Mrs, Chester. Lisa 
would not listen to him—Lisa was strung up to absurd: 
heights of self-sacrifice, prepared to sacrifice his happiness 
and her own for a mirage of duty . . If Lisa would 
not listen to him, Cara must throw in the weight of her 
authority—by love and fear Lisa must be forced to listen 
to 


Dr. Chester is out, you say, but the 


reason. 

“Come into the library—no; I insist, I beg of you.” 
Walton’s voice grew positively tearful in its entreaty as 
Hassell made a movement of dissent. 

“ Afterwards, my dear Walton. 
for a caine gas ee Cheer Sts a Hassell 
said brusquely, “ and it’s already desperate’ rar. 

“You'd better hear what I’ve to say belova you force 
yourself upon her,” Walton broke out with a desperate 
eagerness. ‘‘She may not wish to see visitors to-night— 
no, not even you, Hassell.” . 

And as Hassell listened it seemed to him that he knew 
beforehand all that.this man had to tell him. Walton had 
broken his word. He had spoken to the Dean—the mine 
was exploded. . . 

“You've spoken . . .% Unconsciously his fingers 
tightened like iron hooks in the flesh of Walton’s arm; 
but the secre was too excited to notice it. 

“You've hit it,” he said in a miserable voice. ‘ Oh, 
Great Scott, Hassell, for goodness’ sake don’t rub it in. 
Nothing you can say will make matters worse or better.” 

«What ned—out with it! ” 

Hassell put the brusque question standing with his back 
to the library door, his teeth in his underlip. His attitude 
was that of a jailer, at least so it seemed to the wretched 


But I’ve come over 


Walton. 

“T don’t know—that’s the appalling part of it,” Walton 
said. ‘‘Circumstances—forced my hand .. . an in- 
discreet. remark—indjscreet, nothing more, I assare you— 
and before I knew where I was the Dean had the story 
from me. He is a diplomatist, Hassell; I was like clay 
in his hands . . .” 


(Continued on next page.) 
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“A client of one of the big 
outside firms opened up 
an account with £18 the 
other day. ... He has 
made over £500, and has 
had his cheques.” 

—Financial News. 


£500 from an initial outlay of £18—made in 
a few weeks—is, of course, somewhat excep- 
tional, but cheques ranging from £150 to £2 
are by no means unusual, whilst even £6 fre- 
quently produces from £15 to £42 invested on 
@ system adopted by the 


NATIONAL SHARE EXCHANGE 


It is impossible for anyone to lose heavily on 
their scientific system, as losses are absolutely 
limited, whilst profits can run on to any extent. 
Even as small a sum as £6 can control Stock in 
no less than nine first-class Securities, which 
can be chosen, if desired, by the client, and if 
out of these a loss is shown in five and a gain in 
four, a profit can still be made. But on only a 
single point rise a net profit of £42 can be 
made-from £6. It is a splendid system. 


IT COSTS NOTHING 


to write for full particulars, to receive a 16- 
‘pamphlet, each page containing 171 cheques 
averaging £25 to £40 each, some running into 
£200, £250, and over £300 each, amounting to 
nearly £120,000, certified by Chartered Accoun- 
tants. It costs nothing to have references from 
Bankers, Solicitors, and thousands of clients in 
the shape of unsolicited testimonials, Unless 
you are absolutely satisfied, thoroughly con- 
vinced, from certified proofs we send you, that 
as a result of our system we have paid clients 
£120,000, we don’t ask you to do business with us. 


WHY DONT YOU TRY? 


We can prove conclusively that clients 
a | with £6 have not only made very sub- 
stantial profits in a few days, but with £18 have 
made net dale ranging from £150 to over 
£500, and have profited ten, twenty, and even 
thirty times in succession without risking more 
than their original outlay. Surely it is worth 
while inquiring about 


MAKE UP YOUR MIND NOW. 


Those who are in a position to Invest £6 for a fow 
days ehould Write, Call, or Cut out this Enquiry Form. 


FREE ENQUIRY FORM. 


TO THE SECRETARY, THE NATIONAL SHARE 
EXCHANGE, 22 Great Winchester Street, London, E,C. 
Telegrams: ‘* Natsharex, London.” 
Telephone: 712, London Wall (5 lines), 

Sir,—Please send me (gratis and post free) your fall terms 
of business, your Booklet entitled ‘* The Science of Money- 
Making,” copy of your CLartered Accountants’ Certificate. 
Unsolicited Testimonials, and a list of separate Cheques 

id to Speculators who have recently received nearly 

120,000 from you. Alsoa copy of your “ Review,” show- 

ing how I can profit in the same manner. 


NAME cessescooreres os s00eeeevereeesceesrenssoveescosscceoescsccenossosees 
(Rev., Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 

ADDBESS wessorccrsorssscvsccrversesceccosccscescsccsssescessscenseerece 

Ci, == Tego Tene eoenee: 

DATE... ....ccercsssecoreseseses eeeeercces cee ssseeases soso eereeeee 


Life fe dull at times but the BIG BUDGET never ie 
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did 60. 


I opuld see that and my heart bled—— 


“I 


here. 
it fran 


from J e J 
I know his ways—he likes to walk down his responsi- 


bilities. 
“Fool!” Hassell thundered. “ Reassured! Do you 
know where he’s gone . . «!? He's gone to Lyndhurst 


Walton stared at him with a dropped. jaw. er 
Hassell turned away with a ect ng face and twitching 


upstairs in the good Samaritan’s room. But I held my 
tongue, you see, that was ro business of mine. 

“So it was you the other morning,” Hassell cried out 
after a brief pause. “I might have known there was no 
one else to eavesdrop—no one else would stoop to it.” | 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” Walton was beginning 


sir,” he said, approac : . 

Hassell took the note held out to him and tore it open, 
and ae he read it he turned on tho white-faced, curiosity- 
devoured Walton with a furious snarl, , 

“This is your doing,” he cried. ‘ I hope you're content 
with the working out of your duty. Mrs. Chester and 
her daughter have left the Deanery. It’s a case of open 
scandal now.” 


Tae lady had carefully inspected the bath-room, 

© bedrooms, electric bells, and all the other conveniences 

of the new flat she thought of renting, and appeared 
satisfied. 

“Have you any children?” asked the porter. 

“T have,” she replied. ; ; 

*Then you cannot have the flat,” said the man in 
uniform, and in a decided manner. 

“But you do not understand,” said the lady. “My 
youngest child is five-and-twenty years old, married, 
and lives in Australia, and the other two are in 
America!” . 

“That makes no difference,” said the porter. “Ty 
have orders not to let this flat to anyone with children, 
and I won't.” 


Proresson Burxers: “I hope you did not find 
my lecture too technical, Miss Baynes?” 
iss Baynes (with pride): “Oh, no; Professor. I 
was able to follow it all.” 
Professor B.: “I am glad of that, as I tried to 
make it intelligible to the meanest comprehension.” 


“You are an iceberg!” exclaimed her elderly but 
well-preserved adorer, pale with anger and mortifica- 
“A dozer’ Cupids, with a hundred arrows each, 
could never find a vulnerable piace in your flinty 
heart !” 

“Not if they used an old beau to shoot with,” coldly 
replied the beautiful girl. 


tion. 


He warmed to his 6 ry as it grew. He became more 
jured but less fearful. 

Confine yourself to facte,” Hassell interrupted 
bratally. i 
pina you told Dr. Chester all you knew and a great deal 

a imagined about the lady who is his wife; yes, 
and then——” i 
Walton threw out his hands with an empty gesture of 


despair. 

or Bunce then I know nothing. I've seen no one—heard 
nothing. 2 
Dr. Chester and I were alone in the Library; the ladies, 
as usual, in the drawing-room. After our—er—little talk 
he—er—requested me to leave him alone for a period I 


heart. 
“TI then went upstairs,” Walton continued with a sort 
of shrivelled dignity, ‘‘and as time went on I became 
anxious and came down again, but the ladiea were not in 
the drawing-room when I called in there to see if I could 
be helpful in any way, and I found Dr. Chester was not 
At first—knowing his impetuous nature—I confess 
aly I was a little alarmed; then when I learned 


A Remarkable 


WHY MURDERERS GO FREE. 

Tas public are finding fault with the police for 
the many mysterious, undetected murders, W. have 
lately been committed. 

But the police lay the blame on the lawyers. More 
and more latitude, they say, has been allowed cross- 
examiners, until now it is extremely difficult to get 
witnesses: to come forward and give evidence. 

In a recent sensational case—which, by the way, 
ended in an acquittal—one of the principal witnesses 
for the prosecution complained bitterly in open court 
of the manner in whi the secrets of his past life 
had been laid bare, and of the persecution he had 
suffered in consequence. “If,” he exclaimed, “at har 
time in the future I saw s man being done to d 
in the street, I would never again interfere in the 
matter in the interests of justice.” 

The woman who was the chief witness against 
Canham Reid, the Southend murderer, was forced to 
make admissions under cross-examination, which re- 
sulted in her husband leaving her and her home 
being wrecked. And these two cases are but. typical 
of many others. 

Fear of cross-examination, however, although the 

principal reason why witnesses are reluctant to come 
forward, is not the only one. Many people are averse 
to mizing themselves up in criminal cases for fear 
of the possible vengeance of the prisoner’s “pal % 
Others will not, from mistaken motives of humanity, 
help to send a fellow-creature to the gallows ; while 
yet another class of might-be-witnesses are in dread 
of being pointed at as “coppers’ narks.” 
_ The net result is that many murderers are walk- 
ing about amongst their fellows to-day, free men, 
and unsuspected, who, if they had their deserts, would 
either have been hanged long ago, or consigned to 
the scarcely less preferable fate of lifelong penal 
servitude. 


From For to felt 


The Life Story of a 
«* Bowler’? Hat, 


“To gratify your mean, contemptible little 


—_ 


This—this conversation took place after dinner. I au jest an ordinary hard felt hat, a common or 
garden “bowler,” and this is tho story of my life. 

In the first stage of my existence I was not a 
bowler at all—nothing but a handful of fur on tho 
back of a long-eared, frolicsome English bunny. For 
that’s what we bowlers are made of—plain rabbit's fur 

By the way, do you know that there are six different 
ualities of fur on every rabbit? That is realiy 
the case, but the pick of it all grows on bunn;'s 
ack. 

The best of us, like your humble servant, are 
made from the fur of English rabbits; it is only 
our cheaper brothers yonder who are Colonia!s. 

Tha fur of which I am made came to the factory in 
huge packages—dozens of them arrive there every 
week—and the first thing my maker did was to tut 
away the fur from the skin. This was done by 
m 


‘aturally he was upset though he said little— 


fer to hear nothing of your 


ins that he had gone out I felt more reassured. 


inery. 
I don’t know what he did with the skin afterwards, 
but a brother bowler told me that it is sometimes 
cut into long, thin strips, and sold to confectioncrs, 
who make it into jujubes. Horrible—if true! 

Next, the fur was gathered up, and taken away to 
be sorted into qualities. This was a very interesting 
operation and wonderfully simple. 


FROM ONE HOT BATH TO ANOTHER. 


The fur was introduced at one end of a long, narrow 
compartment, through which was blown a powerful 
current of air. The lightest of the fur winced its 
flight to the far end of the chamber, while the rest, 
falling on the way, arranged itself neatly and 
accurately, according to its weight. Tho fur was 
then collected, weighed out—just over an ounce 
— a hat—and conveyed upstairs to ba made into 

t. 

And what a funny process, to be sure! First of 
all, the fur was put into a curious sort of machine, 
which blew it out again, shred by shred, on to a 
rapidly revolving cone near by. This cone was full 
of the tiniest little holes imaginable, and the air wis 
being constantly sucked out from within, so that 
every particle of fur, as it flew on to the cone, was 
caught and stuck to the surface. 

When the cone was fully covered with the fur—anl 
you would be amazed at the quantity—the men turned 
a spray of cold water upon it, and then they were 
able to pull off the covering. 

By this time the fur had completely changed its 
appearance; in fact, each separate hair was now s9 
closely interlocked with the others that the covering 
was no longer fur at all. It was almost a woven 
fabric; it was felt; it was me. 

And now ensued a succession of painful operations— 
for shrinking purposes, I discovered later. Through 
machine after machine I was put, and from one hot 
bath into another, and at every stage the felt became 
closer and more compact. 

Finally, they put me into ovens, each more stiflin 
than the last, and baked me until I fairly gaspe 
with agony, and doubted whether I really could be 


put to any useful purpose. 
TWENTY DIFFERENT PROCESSES. 


But my maker evidently thought otherwise, for I 
heard him say that I was now quite ready to bo 
stiffened and finished off. So they took me away, and 
gave me a coating of shellac dissolved in methylated 
spirit, which braced me up wonderfully. 

You cannot sea this stiffening now, because it is no 
longer on my outside surface. But if you were to 
cut into me with a sharp knife, you would find, 
between two thin layers of black felt, a thickness of 
some hard substance, which the dye has not touched. 
This is the shellac, and it was forced into its place 
by a eee jet of steam, which was played upo2 
me before the stiffening was dry. 

Up to this point I was not really 8 hat at all—only 
a ase cone-shaped piece of felt, quite unlike my 
present handsome self. But when the stiffening pro 
cess was over, I was pressed carefully on to a wooden 
mould, which gave me the proper bowler form. Then 
followed more pressing and ironing, until every line 
and curve of my shape was brought into perfect 
Larmony, and I was ready for the finishing touchcs. 

In my final stage I was first neatly sand-papered, 
then “ironed” with hot velvet, until my polished 
surface shone like s mirror. 

Lastly, I was handed over to an army of girls, who 
fixed my leather band, sewed in my beautiful silk 
lining, and stitched on my black silk ribbon. 

Altogether I went through some twenty different 

rocesses from the moment that bunny’s fur was taken 

its wrappings in the factory, until I was placed 
in my cardboard box at the City batter's, where I 
now repose. 


ei fe 
BE CONSTANT ! 

She sits apart, when day is done; 

They ask not what her dream may be. . 
Her night came up and hid the sun 

The hour a ship went down at sea 
And others woo, but vainly sue, 

For answer naught bst quiet ‘nay’; 
Her heart is to a mem’ry true: 

She hears in dreams his words alway ! 
Sweetheart, be constant, in joy and in sorrow, 

Hope and be constant, dark though the ways 
Sadness to-day shall be gladness to-morrow, 

Gricf hath its season, but Love is for aye! 


She dreams alone, one quiet eve, 
When twilight makes the still world sweets 
Ah, does her dieam her heart deceive— 
Why should a footfalf make it beat? 
Yet no, n> dream such jay could hold— 
"Tis he who stands within the door— 
Fond arms once more around her fold, 
Dear lips repeat their words of yore! 
Swectheart, be constant, in joy and in sorrow, 
Hope and be constant, dark though the ways 
Sadness to-day shall be gladness to-morrow, 
Grief hath its season, but Love is for aye! 


(Another instalment next week.) 
— i > 
HE KNEW HIS ORDERS. 


ae a 
BY EXCURSION TO THE POLE. 

Onz of the most extraordinary pleasure trips on 
record will shortly start from Sydney, Australia. 

An excursion steamer has been chartered to accom- 
modate one hundred passengers, who will spend a 
month cruising amongst the ice-pack around the 
South Pole. 

Afterwards—assuming that they get safely out— 
they will visit the little-known Troyal Company 
Islands, which lie within the limits of the drift ice, 
but outside the pack; while, if time permits, the 
excursion may even, it is intimated, be extended so 
far afield as the Crozets. 

The prospect does not sound particularly alluring. 
Nevertheless, the novelty of it has evidently proved 
attractive, for every available berth has been booked. 

Of course, similar trips to the North Pole regions 
are by no means unknown. But, then, the summer 
climate of the Arctic is far less severe than is that 
of the Antarctic during the corresponding season. 

Especially is this so in certain favoured localities. 
Spitzbergen, for instance, has become, within the 
last few years, quite a favourite resort for tourists. 
A regular line of steamers runs there during July and 
August, a hotel has been built, and it is even con- 
templated to construct a railway into the interior 
from Advent Bay. 

Last summer, too, an excursion steamer took a 
party to Upernavik, on the west coast of Greenland, 
whence trips wer made over the inland ice in various 
directions. The scenery was described as magnificent, 
the air so pure as to exhilarate like wine; while 
most of the party brought back some trophy of the 
chase, in the shape either of seal, or walrus skins, or 
the pelts of the tifab Arctio fox, while one extra 
bape sportsman actually succeeded in bagging a 

0: bear. 


——_ojo_—_ 
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New Serial Story told with 
extraordinary power by a 
hitherto unknown writer who 
hides his identity under the 
pen-name of “Nemo” com- 
mences next week in Pearson's 


Weekly. 
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“A house without HOME NOTES,” eaid the bousewife, “ie like a ship without a rudder.” 


\ 
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Thee Advarttage> Ko) 
Scour Training 


* , s 


; By an Old Boy. 
i 


On baring school at the of fourteen, I was a 
healthy boy, but close study and confinement during the 
next four years, without an: aes es 
exercise, turned me into a physical wreck. could 
have joined a Scouts’ Club in those critical years I firmly 
believe I should, at the present moment, be a strong man 
i of a weakly one. 

I would like to repeat the warning the doctor gave me 
atthetime. It was to this effect : 

The age of fourteen to seventeen is the most critical 
period in a boy’s life. If, during that time, a boy 
neglects to get sufficient physical exercise in the open air 
his whole future health may be ruined, for it is between 
those ages that the body is developed and made. If, on 
the other hand, a boy enters for athletic pastimes and 
lives a clean life, he will become, in every probability, 


‘ 


a fine, strong, and healthy man. 
These ciel of advice = ae be thought over by every 
British parent and boy. . 


-air 


Now, scout training is the o pastime 
: t develops his hedy 


excellence for the growing boy. 
and his mind at the same time. 
ONE LOOKS, THE OTHER SEES. 


It teaches the important “art” of observing a 
and how important this is in after-life every su ‘al 
man can 

If, say, you were to take two fellows for a stroll in the 
country—one of them a scout trained by General 
Baden- Powell, and the other without any such trainin 
—and asked them at the end of the journey to recor 
their impressions, there would be quite a distinct 
difference between the two. 

The trained boy would be, as it were, full of material 
with which to su py an interesting narrative ; he would 
have observed all inds of peculiarities and interestin 
characteristics in the natural scenes and objects whic 
they had passed; the many different kinds and forms of 
trees, of foliage, of landscape, of soil, of vegetation, of 
bird and animal life, and.a thousand other things. 

The other lad, untrained to observe, would have very 
little material to go upon. He would know he had had 
a pleasant walk, and that he had seen a large number of 
things, including some picturesque scenery, and had 


I! OMNI 


LUX 


casually noticed certain birds and animals; but, into the 
details or the meanings of the various things he had 
seen, he would be ee unable to go. In consequence, 
his narrative would be dry, empty, and lifeless in com- 
parison with his companion's. 

HE CAN’T HELP GETTING ON. 

Now, just put this idea into the business life of those 
two boys later on. Which of them will succeed? The 
trained or the untrained boy? Why, the boy who has 
been a to observe things, of course. He cannot 

i 
he man who succeeds nowadays ie essentially the 
one who esses a keen observation, and who can put 
the results of his observation into practical use. 

How important is this “art” of observing and of 
deducing meanings from simple facts and things, such as 
are illustrated by General Baden-Powell’s scout training, 
can only be fully realised in after-life. 

Besides this, scouting teaches discipline and order, two 
great essentials for every boy and man, and when, also, 
scout training imparts to a fellow the splendid qualities 
of cou and “playing the game,” enough has been 
said to show that, as a pastime, and as an education, it 
stands far above all others. Would that I were a boy 
again so that J could be a scout ! 
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NOT ON HIS SIDE, 
“Wno is there,” cried the impassioned orator, “who 
will lift a voice against the truth of my statement?” 
Just then a donkey on the outskirts of the crowd 
gave vent to one of the piercing “hee-haws” of the 
tribe. 
The laugh was on the orator for a moment, but, 
assuming an air of triumph, he lifted his voice above 
the din to say, “I knew nobody but an: ass would 


try it.” 
SE See 
HAD (EVIDENTLY LAPSED, 

“Wuen I was your age,” said the man to his little 
son, “I was the best behaved boy in town. My 
parents would not allow me to play in tho street ; they 
made me keep my face washed and my hair brushed ; 
they compelled me to be well-mannered at all times, 
and I was sent to bed early every night and awakened 
early the next morning. My parents trained me to 
be a model, obedient, polite boy. Why can’t you be 
like I was at your ago?” 

“But, papa,” answered the lad, “what would be the 
use? It doesn’t seem to have done any good in your 
case.” 
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THE REJUVENATING 
Recommended by i 


HOW TO GAIN 
STRENGTH. 
The day is rapidly coming 
when every class will gladly 
recognise “ Wincarnis ” 
an indispensable household 
If you take “ Win- 


WHAT SIXTY MILES AN HOUR MEANS, 


Encianp produced the firsts man to ride twenty 
miles an hour on a bicycle. When, in 1882, H. L. 
Curtis accomplished thig performance, ple 
imagined that the last word in fast‘ cycling had been 
said, and that the record would never be beaten. 
The other day A. E. Wills, also an Englishman, 
pedalled 61 miles 942 yards, round a foreign track, in ° 
an hour, more than three times the distance covered 
by the champion of ’82. 

The secret of A. E. Wills’s achievement lies in the 
fact that he was paced by a motorbicycle, and to the 
drivér of the motor half the credit of the record is 
due. The pair wero travelling nearly 100 feet each 
second, and a moment’s hesitation or thoughtlessness 
on the pes of the motorist when rounding the bank- 
ing might have dashed them to destruction. The only 
thing besides pedalling furiously that the cyclist has 
to do in a motor-paced event like this is to keep his 
eye on the little roller fitted at the back of the 
motor. He never allows it to be more than a foot 
in front of him. If separated by more than this dis- 
tance he meets a lot of wind that he would otherwise 
be sheltered from, and his speed is retarded to such 
an extent that the motorist has to slow down, so that 
he can catch up. 

Such a calamity as the puncturing of a tyre means 
disaster, and, perhaps, death, when travelling at 
sixty miles an hour. 

The one-hour record has always had a fascination 
for cycle champions, and the ambition of every 
continental “crack” is to cover 100 kilometres (62 
wiles) in the time. To prove how valuable is motor- 
pacing it may be mentioned that the longest distance 
covered in sixty minutes by an unassisted cyclist is 
25 miles 1,568 yards. This record is held by a 


Frenchman. 
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Aw old librarian, unable to find his umbrella one 
evening when it was time to close, returned, and 
looked anxiously for it in the card catalogue under 


the letter U. 
—— fo — 


Hostess (fo little Johnny, who is just leaving the 
party): “Won't you have an orange, Johnny?” 
Johnny: “No, thank you. I couldn’t eat any 
more.” c 
Hostess: “Well, pub one in your pocket.” 
Johnny (much embarrassed, and with considerable 
hesitation): “I—I can’t. They’re full already.” 


| THE WINE OF LIFE, | WINE OF LIFE. 


COLEMAN'S 


WINE TONIC. 
over 8,000 Doctors. 


A GRATIFYING RESULT. 

Mrs. B. Fieup, 194 Hilda Rd, 
Brixton, writes, March 6th, 1908: 
“*T was feeling very ill and ex- 
hausted, and my nerves were all 
upset, when I thought I would 
try ‘ Wiocarnis.’ The first bottle 
made me feel stronger and better. 
I cannot speak too highly of your 
| ~=6 delicious wine tonic, as a speedy 
restorative when one is ‘run 
down’ and requires invigoration.”” 
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“Why clon they ube fx P” 


A unique preparation for washing Flannels, 
Woollens, Dainty Fabrics, Lace 
and Hosiery. 


WONT SHRINK WOOLLENS. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
The name LEVER on soap is a guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 


carnis” either as a healthy 
bevorage or as a medicinal 
tonic, you can practically 
dispense with drugs and 
patent medicines. Nature 
only requires invigorating 
to make the wheels of life 
run smoothly; the moment 
the blood feels the nutri- 
ment of “ Wincarnis” the 
circulation is acclerated, 
and the whole of the veins 
and arteries pulsate with 
resilient vigour. When the 
blood is richly laden with 
red corpuscles by the aid of 
“Wincarnis,” you feel 
buoyant, bright, and brisk. 
The heart is stronger, the 
nerves tighter, the brain 
clearer, and the muscles 
firmer. No one ever regrets 
taking the famous wine 
tonic; it lifts you up to a 
higher plane of life. 


| COLEMAN & CO. 


NATURE'S GREAT RESTORATIVE. 


BY ROYAL WARRANT 
TO THEIR MAJESTI£ES 
E KINGS QUEEN OF SPAIN 
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A CLEAR CASE OF BENEFIT. 
P, Lister, Esq., of No. 24 Corn- 
wall Terrace, Bradford, Yorks, 
writes, Murch l4th, 1908: I was 
suffering from a severe attack of 
Influcnza, but found great relief 
from taking your delicious wine 
tonic, ‘ Wincarnis,’ and have no 
doubt that it cured me. I find 
‘Wincarn's’ a capital nerve touio 
anl restorative. I was never in 
better health than I am now.” 


TRIAL GRATIS 


SIGN THIS COUPON. 


Send three penny stamps with 
Coupon to pay cost of carriage to 


leman and Co., Ltd., Norwich. 


P.W. Sept. 17th, 1908. 

After Free Trial you can buy 
“Wincarnis’” at any wine mex 
chants, but not at chemists or 

rs, unless they are licensed 

sell wines. You can bay it by 

the glass at the Great Eastern 

and Great Northern refrcahment 
rooms. 


LTD., WINCARNIS WORKS, NORWICH. 
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WHY MURDERERS GO FREE. 

Tux public are finding fault with the police for 
the many mysterious, undetected murders, W. have 
lately been committed. 

But the police lay the blame on the lawyers. More 
and more jatitude, they say, has been allowed cross- 
examiners, until now it is extremely difficult to get 
witnesses: to come forward and give evidence. 

In a recent sensational case—which, by the way, 
ended in an acquittal—one of the principal witnesses 
for the prosecution Cage bitterly in open court 

hich the secrets of his past life 
had been laid bare, and of the persecution he had 
suffered in consequence. “If,” he exclaimed, “at an 
time in the future I saw a man being done to d 
in the street, I would never again interfere in the 
matter in the interests of justice.” 

The woman who was the chief witness against 
Canham Reid, the Southend murderer, was forced to 
make admissions under cross-examination, which re- 
sulted in her husband leaving her and her home 
being wrecked. And these two cases are but. typical 
of many others. 

Fear of cross-examination, however, although the 
TT ‘reason why witnesses are reluctant to come 
orward, is not the only one. Many people are averse 

to mixing themselves up in criminal cases for fear 
of the possible vengeance of the prisoner's “pa ue 
Others will not, from mistaken motives of humanity, 
help to send a fellow-creature to the gallows; while 
yet another class of might-be-witnesses are in dread 
of being pointed at as “coppers’ narks.” 
_ The net result is that many murderers are walk- 
ing about amongst their fellows to-day, free men, 
and unsuspected, who, if they had their deserts, would 
either have been hanged long ago, or consigned to 
the scarcely less preferable fate of life-long penal 
servitude. 


He warmed to his 6 ry as it grew. He became more 
{injured but less fearful. 

Confine yourself to facte,” Hassell interrupted 
brutally. ‘To gratify your mean, contemptible little 
pag you told Dr. Chester all you knew and s great deal 

ou imagined about the lady who is his wife; yes, 


The Life Story of a 
+ Bowler”? Hat. 


en——" ; 
Walton threw out his hands with an empty gesture of 


—— 


despair. 

aT Since then I know nothing. I’ve seen no one—heard 
nothing. This—this conversation took place after dinner. 
Dr. Chester and I were alone in the lbrary; the ladies, 
as usual, in the drawing-room. After our—er—little talk 
he—er—re me to leave him alone for a period. I 
did 60. Naturally he was upset though he said little— 
I opuld see that and my heart bled—” | 

“J prefer to hear nothing of your heart.” 

“T then went upstairs,” Walton continued with a sort 
of shrivelled dignity, ‘‘and as time went on I became 
anxious and came down again, but the ladiea were not in 
the drawing-room when T called in there to see if I could 
be helpful in any way, and I found Dr. Chester was not 
here. At first—knowing his impetuous nature—I confess 
it frankly, I was a little alarmed; then when I learned 
from Jenkins that he had gone out I felt more reassured. 
I know his ways—he likes to walk down his responsi- 
bilities.” 

“Fool!” Hassell thundered. * Reassured! Do you 
lmow where he’s gone . . -! He's gone to Lyndhurst 
an search of the Prince.” | ; 

Walton stared at him with a dropped. jaw. er 

Hassell turned away with a working face and twitching 
fingers. Why had he not taken this man by the throat 
me silenced him before, while there had been yet time to 
eave the ea at camer the happiness of Dr. 
Chester, the ition of his wife? 

“You foal, yout officious little meddler. Gad, what are 
men like you created for, anyway?” a 

“J acted for the best,” Walton said in an injured 


I au jest an ordinary hard felt hat, a common or 
garden “bowler,” and this is the story of my life. 
In the first stage of my existence I was not a 
bowler at all—nothing but a handful of fur on tho 
back of a long-eared, frolicsome English bunny. Fur 
that’s what wo bowlers are made of—plain rabbit's fur 
By the way, do you know that there are six different 
walition of fur on every rabbit? That is realiy 
the case, but the pick of it all grows on bunn;’s 


our cheaper brothers yonder who are Colonia!s. 

Tha fur of which I am made came to the factory in 
huge packages—dozens of them arrive there every 
week—and the first thing my maker did was to tut 


machinery. 

I don’t know what he did with the skin afterwards, 
but a brother bowler told me that it is sometimes 
cut into long, thin strips, and sold to confectionirs, 
who make it into jujubes. Horrible—if true! 

Next, the fur was gathered up, and taken away to 
be sorted into qualities, This was a very interesting 
operation and wonderfully simple. 


FROM ONE HOT BATH TO ANOTHER. 


The fur was introduced at one end of a long, narrow 
compartment, through which was blown a powerful 
current of air. The lightest of the fur winged its 
flight to the far end of the chamber, while the rst, 
falling on the way, arranged itself neatiy and 
accurately, according to its weight. Tho fur was 
then collected, weighed out—just over an ounce 
nie a hat—and conveyed upstairs to ba made into 

t. 

And what a funny process, to be sure! First of 
all, the fur was put into a curious sort of machines, 
which blew it out again, shred by shred, on to a 
rapidly revolving cone near by. This cone was full 
of the tiniest little holes imaginable, and the air wis 
being constantly sucked out from within, so that 
every particle of fur, as it flew on to the cone, was 
caught and stuck to the surface. 

When the cone was fully covered with the fur—anl 
you would be amazed at the quantity—the men turn=1 
a spray of cold water upon it, and then they were 
able to pull off the covering. 

By this time the fur had completely changed its 
appearance; in fact, each separate hair was now s9 
closely interlocked with the others that the covering 
was no longer fur at all. It was almost a woven 
fabric; it was felt; it was me. 

‘And now ensued a succession of painful operations— 
for shrinking purposes, I discovered later. Throuzh 
machine after machine I was put, and from one het 
bath into another, and at every stage the felt became 
closer and more compact. 

Finally, they put me into ovens, each more ateting 
than the last, and baked me until I fairly gaspe 
with agony, and doubted whether I really could be 
put to any useful purpose. 


— oh oo 


BE CONSTANT ! 

She sits apart, when day is done; 

They ask not what her dream may be. 
Her night came up and hid the sun 

The hour a ship went down at sea 
And others woo, but vainly sue, 

For answer naught bst quiet ‘nay’s 
Her heart is to a mem’ry trues 

She hears in dreams his words alway! 
Sweetheart, be constant, in joy and in sorrow, 

Hope and be constant, dark though the ways 
Sadness to-day shall be gladness to-morrow, 

Gricf hath its season, but Love is for aye! 


She dreams alone, one quiet eve, 
When twilight makes the still world sweet 3 
Ah, does her dream her heart deceive— 
Why should a footfali make it beat ? 
Yet no, n> dream such joy could hold— 
"Tis he who stands within the door— 
Fond arms once more around her fold, 
Dear lips repeat theie words of yore! 
Sweetheart, be constant, in joy and in sorrow, 
Hope and be constant, dark though the ways 
Sadness to-day shall be gladness to-morrow, 
Grief hath its season, but Love is for aye! 


ton ‘ou see, that was ro bueiness of mine.” — 
80 it was you the other morning,” Hassell cried out 


with an air of indescribable malice when the library door 
d and the butler came in with a note on a salver. 

“Mrs, Chester’s maid has just given me this for you, 
sir,” he said, approaching Hassell. . 

Hassell took the note held out to him and tore it open, 
and as he read it he turned on tho white-faced, curiosity- 
devoured Walton with a furious snarl. , 

“This is your doing,” he cried. “T hope you're content 
with the working out of your duty. Mrs. Chester ond 
her daughter have left the Deanery. It’s a case of open 
scandal now.” 


(Another instalment next week.) 
a > 


HE KNEW HIS ORDERS. 

Tue lady had carefully inspected the bath-room, 
bedrooms, electric bells, and all the other conveniences 
of the new flat she thought of renting, and appeared 
satisfied. 

“Have you any children?” asked the porter. 

"T have,” she replied. . ; 

*Then you cannot have the flat,” said the man in 
uniform, and in a decided manner. 

“But you do not understand,” said the lady. “My 
youngest child is five-and-twenty years old, married, 
‘and lives in Australia, and the other two are in 
America!” 

“That makes no difference,” said the porter. “I 
have orders not to let this flat to anyone with children, 
and I won't.” 


ee ee 
BY EXCURSION TO THE POLE. 

One of the most extraordinary pleasure trips on 
record will shortly start from Sydney, Australia. 

An excursion steamer has been chartered to accom- 
modate one hundred passengers, who will spend a 
month cruising amongst the ice-pack around the 
— ioe 

terwards—assuming that they get safely ou 
they will visit the little knows Royal Ccuy 
Islands, which lie within the limits of the drift ice 
but outside the pack; while, if ‘ant permits the 
excursion may even, it is intima‘ extende 
far afield as the Crozets. oe ake 

The prospect does not sound particularly alluring. 
Nevertheless, the novelty of it has evidently proved 
attractive, for every available berth has been booked. 

Of course, similar trips to the North Pole regions 
are by no means unknown. But, then, the summer 
climate of the Arctic is far less severe than is that 
of the Antarctic during the corresponding season. 

co moe! | is this so in certain favoured localities. 
Spitzbergen, for instance, has become, within the 
last few years, quite a favourite resort for tourists. 
A regular line of steamers runs there during July and 
ae es rs sa baer and it is even con- 

pla construct a railway into the interi 
from Advent Bay. J oe 

Last summer, too, an excursion steamer took a 
party to Upernavik, on the west coast of Greenland 
whence trips were made over the inland ice in various 
directions. The scenery was described as magnificent, 
the air so pure as to exhilarate like wine; while 
most of the party brought back some trophy of the 
chase, in the shape either of seal, or walrus skins, or 
the pelts of the besutifu) Arctic fox, while one extra 
ity sportsman actually succeeded in bagging a 

r bear. 


—— 


Proresson Burnxers: “I hope you did not find 
my lecture too technical, Miss Baynes?” 
iss Baynes (with pride): “Oh, no; Professor. I 
was able to follow it all.” 
Professor B.: “I am glad of that, as I tried to 
make it intelligible to the meanest comprehension.” 
ee 


“You are an iceberg!” exclaimed her elderly but 
well-preserved adorer, pale with anger and mortifica- 
tion. “A dozer Cupids, with a hundred arrows each, 
could never find a vulnerable piace in your flinty 
heart!” 

“Not if they used an old beau to shoot with,” coldly 
replied the beautiful girl. 


TWENTY DIFFERENT PROCESSES. 


But my maker evidently thought otherwise, for I 
heard him say that I was now quite ready to be 
stiffened and finished off. So they took me away, and 
gave me a coating of shellac dissolved in methylated 
spirit, which braced me u wonderfully. 

You cannot sea this stiffening now, because it is no 
longer on my outside surface. But if you were to 
cut into me with a sharp knife, you would find, 
between two thin layers of black felt, a thickness of 
gome hard substance, which the dye has not touched. 
This is the shellac, and it was forced into its place 
by dean jet of steam, which was played upo2 
me before the stiffening was dry. 

Up to this point I was not really a hat at all—only 
a rough, cone-shaped piece of felt, quite unlike my 
present handsome self. But when the stiffening pro 
cess was over, I was pressed carefully on to a wooden 
mould, which gave me the proper bowler form. Then 
followed more pressing and ironing, until every line 
and curve of my shape was brought into perfect 
harmony, and I was ready for the finishing touches. 
In my final stage I was first neatly sand-papered, 
then “ironed” with hot velvet, until my polished 
surface shone like a mirror. 

Lastly, I was handed over to an army of girls, who 
fixed my leathor band, sewed in my beautiful silk 
lining, and stitched on my black silk ribbon. | 

Altogether I went through some twenty different 

rocesses from the moment that bunny’s fur was taken 
its wrappings in the factory, until I was placed 
in my cardboard box at the City patter’s, where I 
now repose. 


A Remarkable 


New Serial Story told with 
extraordinary power by a 
hitherto unknown writer who 
hides his identity under the 
pen-name of “Nemo” com- 
mences next week in Pearson's 


Weekly. 
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“A house without HOME NOTES,” eald the bousewife, “ie like a ehip without a rudder.” 
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‘The~ Advantages of 
= Scour Training 


i 
By an Old Boy. 


7 


-2 One 


school at the a; 


of fourteen, I was a 


On leavin 
healthy boy, but close study and confinement during the 
next four years, without an kerk pe erg Te ae 
exercise, turned me into a physical wreck. could 
have joined a Scouts’ Club in those critical years I firmly 
believe I should, at the present moment, be a strong man 


instead of a weakly one. 

I would like to repeat the warning the doctor gave me 
atthetime. It was to this effect : 

The age of fourteen to seventeen is the most critical 
period in a boy’s life. If, during that time, a boy 
neglects to get sufficient physical exercise in the open air 
his whole future health may be ruined, for it is between 
those ages that the body is developed and made. If, on 
the other hand, a boy enters for athletic pastimes and 
lives a clean life, he will become, in every probability, 
a fine, sarang, and healthy man. 

These words of advice should be thought over by every 
British parent and boy. 

Now, scout training is the o 
excellence for the growing boy. 
and his mind at the same time. 

ONE LOOKS, THE OTHER SEES. 


It teaches the important “art” of observing things, 
and how important this is in after-life every sdecsaafal 
man can 

If, say, you were to take two fellows for a stroll in the 
country—one of them a scout trained 4 General 
Baden- Powell, and the other without any such trainin, 
—and asked them at the end of the journey to recor 
their impressions, there would be quite a distinct 
difference between the two. 

The trained boy would be, as it were, full of material 
with which to supply an interesting narrative ; he would 
have observed inds of peculiarities and interestin 
characteristics in the natural scenes and objects whic 
they had passed ; the many different kinds and forms of 
trees, of foliage, of landscape, of soil, of vegetation, of 
bird and animal life, and.a thousand other things. 

The other lad, untrained to observe, would have very 
little material to go upon. He would know he had had 


-air pastime 
t develops his aay 


go 
a pleasant walk, and that he had seen a large number of 
things, including some picturesque scenery, and had 


' : 
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casually noticed certain birds and animals; but, into the 
details or the meanings of the various things he had 
seen, he would be gue unable to go. In consequence, 
his narrative would be dry, empty, and lifeless in com- 
parison with his companion’s. 

HE CAN'T HELP GETTING ON. 

Now, just put this idea into the business life of those 
two boys later on. Which of them will succeed? The 
trained or the untrained boyP Why, the boy who has 
So Seat to observe things, of course. cannot 

i 
he man who succeeds nowadays is essentially the 
one who ges a keen observation, and who can put 
the results of his observation into practical use. 

How important is this “art” of observing and of 
deducing meanings from simple facts and things, such as 
are illustrated by General Baden-Powell’s scout training, 
can ed be fully realised in after-life. 

Besides thie, scouting teaches discipline and order, two 
great essentials for every boy and man, and when, also, 
scout training imparts to a fellow the splendid qualities 
of cou: and “playing the game,” enough has been 
said to show that, as a pastime, and as an education, it 
stands far above all others. Would that I were a boy 
again so that J could be a scout! 


et ee 
NOT ON HIS SIDE, 
“Wno is there,” cried the impassioned orator, “who 
will lift a voice against the truth of my statement?” 
Just then a donkey on the outskirts of the crowd 
gave vent to one of the piercing “hee-haws” of the 
tribe. 
The laugh was on the orator for a moment, but, 
assuming an air of triumph, he lifted his voice above 
the din to say, “I knew nobody but an ass would 


try it.” 
of 
HAD (EVIDENTLY LAPSED, 

“WHEN I was your age,” said the man to his little 
son, “I was the best behaved boy in town. My 
parents would not allow me to play in the street; they 
made me keep my face washed and my hair brushed ; 
they compelled me to be well-mannered at all times, 
and I waa sent to bed early every night and awakened 
early the next morning. My parents trained me to 
be a model, obedient, polite boy. Why can’t you be 
like I was at your ago?” 

“But, papa,” answered the lad, “what would be the 
use? It doesn’t seem to have done any good in your 
case.” 
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WHAT SIXTY MILES AN HOUR MEANS, 


Exetanp produced the first man to ride twenty 
miles an hour on a bicycle. When, in 1882, H. L. 
Curtis accomplished this performance, people 
imagined that the last word in fast cycling had been 
said, and that the record would never be beaten. 
The other day A. E. Wills, also an Englishman, 
pedalled 61 miles 942 yards, round a foreign track, in 
an hour, more than three times the distance covered 
by the champion of ’82. 

The secret of A. E. Wills’s achievement lies in the 
fact that he was paced by a motorbicycle, and to the 
drivér of the motor half the credit of the record is 
due. The pair wero travelling nearly 100 feet each 
second, and a moment’s hesitation or thoughtlessness 
on the lng of the motorist when rounding the bank- 
ing might have dashed them to destruction. The only 
thing besides pedalling furiously that the cyclist has 
to do in a motor-p event like this is to keep his 
eye on the little roller fitted at the back of the 
motor. He never allows it to be more than a foot 
in front of him. If separated by more than: this dis- 
tance he meets a lot of wind that he would otherwise 
be sheltered from, and his speed is retarded to such 
an extent that the motorist has to slow down, so that 
he can catch up. 

Such a calamity as the puncturing of a tyre means 
disaster, and, perhaps, death, when travelling at 
sixty miles an hour. 

The one-hour record has always had a fascination 
for cycle champions, and the ambition of every 
continental “crack” is to cover 100 kilometres (62 
wiles) in the time. To prove how valuable is motor 
pacing it may be mentioned that the longest distance 
covered in sixty minutes by an unassisted cyclist is 
25 miles 1,568 yards. This record is held by a 


Frenchman. 
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Aw old librarian, unable to find his umbrella one 
evening when it was time to close, returned, and 
looked anxiously for it in the card catalogue under 


the letter U. 
— oe foe 


Hostess (to little Johnny, who is just leaving the 
party): “Won't you have an orange, Johnny?” 
Johnny: “No, thank you. I couldn’t eat any 
more.” ; 
Hostess: “Well, put one in your pocket.” 
Johnny (much embarrassed, and with considerable 
hesitation): “I—I can’t. They’re full already.” 


THE WINE OF LIFE. 


COLEMAN'S 


WINE TONIC. 
over 8,000 Doctors. 
A GRATIFYING RESULT. 
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Why dont they ude fox? 
A unique preparation for washing Flannels, 


Woollens, Dainty Fabrics, Lace 
and Hosiery. 


WON'T SHRINK WOOLLENS. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
The name LEVER on soap is a guarantees of Purity and Excellonce. 


HOW TO GAIN 

STRENGTH. 

The day is rapidly coming 
when every class will gladly 
recognise “ Wincarnis” as 
an indispensable household 
tonic. If you take “ Win- 
carnis” either as a healthy 
bevorage or as a medicinal 
tonic, you can practically 
dispense with drugs and 
patent medicines. Nature 
only requires invigorating 
to make the wheels of life 
run smoothly; the moment 
the blood feels the nutri- 
ment of “ Wincarnis” the 
circulation is  acclerated, 
and the whole of the veins 
and arteries pulsate with 
resilient vigour. When the 
blood is richly laden with 
red corpuscles by the aid of 
“Wincarnis,” you feel 
buoyant, bright, and brisk. 
The heart is stronger, the 
nerves tighter, the brain 
clearer, and the muscles 
firmer. No one ever regrcts 
taking the famous wine 
tonic; it lifts you up to a 
higher plane of life. 


ec & 


li 


NATURE'S GREAT RESTORATIVE. 


— 


TO THEIR MAJESTIES 
E KINGS QUEEN OF SPAIN 


ScEMAN i 


71MM Wy 
_—— 


Mrs. B, Freup, 194 Hilda Rd, 
Brixton, writes, March 6th, 1908: 
“*I was feeling very ill and ex- 
hausted, and my nerves were 
upset, when I thought I would 
try ‘ Wincnrnis.’ The first bottle 
made me feel stronger and better. 
I cannot speak too highly of your 
delicious wine tonic, as a speedy 
restorative when one is ‘run 
down’ and roquires invigoration.”” 


A CLEAR CASE OF BENEFIT. 
P. Lister, Esq., of No. 24 Corn- 
wall Terrace, Bradford, Yorks, 
writes, Murch 14th, 1908: I was 
suffering from a severe attack of 
Influcnza, but fourd great relief 
from taking your delicious wine 
tonic, ‘ Wincarnis,’ and have no 
doubt that it cured me. I find 
*Wincarn's’ acapital nerve touic 
anil restorative. I was never in 
better health than I am now.” 


TRIAL GRATIS 


SIGN THIS COUPON, 


Send three penny stamps with 
Coupon to pay cost of carriage to 
Coleman and Co., Ltd., Norwich. 


P.W. Sept. 17th, 1908. 

After Free Trial you can buy 
“Wincarnis” at any wine mex 
chants, but not at chemists or 
eo unless they are licensed 


and Great Northern refrcahment 
rooms, 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. REALLY UNCOMMON. 


WHETHEE you need a blouse or a bodice to form of a new costume, 


you have here (in No. 354) just the very thing. ; That it is lined you will, 
Lo) 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


A Simple Antidote for Poison 

Is raw eggs and milk taken immediately. 
To Relieve Rheumatism. 

Diasolve half an ounce of saltpetre in half 
a pint of eweet oil and with it rub the affected 


make them brown nicely. Serve after 
3 few moments in front of the fire. 


Appeline ; 
Is a very delicious preserve for serving 
with a rice mould. Peel three or four apples, 
mix them with sufficient sugar to taste, 
add a little water and the grated rind of a 
lemon. Stew ina china-lined pan till eoft, then 
allow to grow cold before serving. 
Curried Eges 
Prepared as follows make a delicious dish : 
Bring one pint of milk to the boil and thicken it 
with a dessertspoonful of curry powder and 
the same quantity of flour, worked to a smooth 
te in a little milk. When the mixture is of 
e consistency of cream, — in it, one at a 
time, a sufficient number of eggs. As cooked, 


large? parte. 

As regards the lace, quite | Brown Boots 

a small quantity is n , When mud-stained may be cleaned with a 
and you will do well toavoid cut raw tato. Wipe off any moisture, and 
an insertion which has & leave in the fresh air for half an hour before 
straight line at each edge, as polishing. 

such are very dificult to | Potatoes 

manquvre in & curve at For stews should always be boiled for five 
ine st - ony minutes before being added to the meat, as the 
the collar- . e whole | frst water in which they are cooked is never 
of what may be termed the | quite wholesome. 

bodice of this blouse is cut | ny K Bi 

in one piece, the ce ntre front ever Keep scuits and Cake 

being placed to the fold of In the same tin, as the cake loses its 
material; that is to say, flavour, and the biscuits become soft and taste 
there is no shoulder-seam, faintly of the cake. 

the front folds being carried | Keep Gelatine Covered 


transfer carefully to squares © buttered toast over the shoulder und down When you are soaking it fo : 

arranged on a hotplate. Pour the sauce round the. back, to the, waistline, | piece of lees makes an ad pallgiocoie e 

the toast and serve. as inten eo is a ioral any dust or germs settling on 
a word regarding the his tin : 

Pikelets. underleoves. If these are mpting surface 


Your Pile Carpet 

FG Sonthoxiten onl be |aepts atom sorta uncon ot suerta 
or super 

of salt and ‘thie to rise in a warm place for No, S54, Paper Pattern, 644. post free, from Pattern pooaetl Ag ae ant fluff, which rises in the wear and raaat be 


uarter of an hour, and then add a teacupful of Department, Pearson's Builegs, Henrietta Street, 4) afore, that for at least removed. (Reply to ANXIOUS.) 


melted butter. Place some iron rings on a hot half their depth you provi To Restore a Waterproof Coat. 

late, pour the mixture into them, and bake | a fastening of loops and buttons. The graduated ee z, Pron Dissolve a handful of best grey lime in 

ightly on both sides. ‘When required, toast | note, smallest at the top; that is a departure from the ordinary. half a pail of water, and with this solution wipe 

on both sides, butter them, and serve hot. To make this blouse you must procure four yards of si le-width material ; the coat at the hardened parts. This should 
(Reply to ELVIRA H.) Viyella, delaine, or any of the stouter cottons would look well made up in be done twice at intervals of about four hours. 

; {To Make Hop Beer. this manner. After this treatment a hardened waterproof 
os Which ba pei inexpensive and eet COS laid air eh i / a should be equal to 

verage, as follows: il a gallon o: 7 new. y -L.0. 

j water, alg put in two ounces of hops and let A LAST WEEK 's PAPERS. To Make a Leg of Mutton very 

f it boil for three or four hours. Put two pounds peg i have served their original purpose there are many Savoury 

| of brown sugar and one big teaspoonful of uses to which they may be put with advantage. Try a clove of garlic, peeled and inserted 


i ; : f News t to ki i i i 

" St the hop 1 : papers we' soaking point and wra d 
wires gallon of cold acetone . nails rhe lettuce will keep it fresh and Ss almost inde italy. mibeyes — pari ee =e ay a = ber 
warmeadd half an ounce of yeast. Let this Thick layers of them laid over ice in a refrigerator will keep it fall one- usually reserved fo Wel h to: gre is 
work for two days, then skim and bottle. tie longer in the ice stage of its existence. reore taping with ang bs 4 joint n, but it is 
(Thanks to REDBUTEH.) et papers torn up and used in sweeping rugs keep down the dust and | Save the String 


« prighten ” the rags peroeptibl 
Tasty Fried Bacon and Cabbage Used as a wrappi pee . : When parcels i 
. . : pping for furs and winter clothing the; Imost ven Bi are unpacked. Pick out tho 
_Teafen ego, moper os, amen iak | pantie! moe oy ob ange gue gtr enh es | tot in en ae en 
and chop. Fry some rashers of bacon, and put pinto to rea a olling up | quantities of them for slipping inside | tied =e ina nave or i — fal enaved 


ona hot dish. Place the chop cabbage in for the Pi and you will always have a 
e' 


the frying-pan, fry it in tbe m fat, and 1 f 
place Toca tbs rashers. Pour about a table- WHEN HUBBY BEGINS TO STAY AWAY. for paroela or eae labs. eit lan! 


nful of vinegar into the pan, give it a good To make home the most attractive place i h 

boil up, then pour over the bacon. This is a | bright, interesting, and cheerful, ‘e, dal a i cir ponte diag = oe : 

Sieg Be Cet oi which costs re ng women Bo nat un pester work = oe aT panes _—— naotier ~~ 

ope it will euit your purpose. - (Jtepty t is for this reason that we constantly hear wome! laini (sg large, dirty towns. 

Veera T.) their husbands absent themselves from henna perhaps seas on ae alr partes ae Bier ial poceeary. Wie 
i 


Vegetarian Roast Goose. ry at once and after a few hours ay sh with 


during the vee: What is worse still, wives who are neglected in this 
cree ana cut in two lengthwise a pond manor generally attribute the fuiling of their husbands to atotally wrong | beeswax and turpentine, and you | procure a 


— A meee marrow and remone tee and Asa rule, a woman pets the notion into her head that it is lack of love Dewutital polish! 

ove for an hour to drain. earn Eextr eanie and consideration on the part of the man she has married which causes To Cure Warts. : 

cuions boiled and chopped with a little sage him to stay away from home after business hours. It never seems to Work «tee nful of lard into two tea- 

onions Wem pepper, salt, and a little butter, Se ee beveclt idy be sae blame for auch a state of | Ber somo of this om et ea ree 
’ * t > | affairs. nd yet a momen *s cnreful though ar some 0 on’to the wart, and tie it 

and fill up the halves of the marrow with the | because le is better entertained away from eg show her hat if 3s | withenft rag:ao ax to keap the sulphur paste in 


ee bere ap ant sda wilh ye ‘When a husband seems to prefer the glare of the outside world to the place. If the wart has not disappeared 
tein pie a P neo — ; sh one glow of the sitting room lamp, it is necessary that s wife should look in the morning, renew the application during 
a modera A is browned and | around and discover the real reason for such a ch A the day, using more of the salve. In two or 
tender. Serve with a little white sauce. : : for such a change. In nine cases out 3 i 
hate of ten she will find that.his conduct is not brought about through lack of three days the wart should have entirely dis- 
Dripping Cakes : Jove at all, but lack of comfort and cheerful and restful surroundin appearedand left no scar. (Reply to WINIFRED 
Are very nice for tea, especially when there | There are many busbands who deserve happier homes than they setach 1h P.) 
is a need of saving cooking butter. Put the nigistly. They go home after a day of burdens and soul-wearing anxieties To Preserve Lemons. 
dripping into a large basin and cover it with | only to take up each night a new set of cares, and adjust an ever-increasin, This recipe should be carried out when we 
boiling water the day before you wish to make | list of complaints they should never even hear of. bd can buy lemons cheaply at any good market 
your cakes. ip the clarified aripping and The wife who worries ber husband with the hundred and one pett Put a layer of fine dry sand an inch in depth 
serape off any 6¢ iment. Place half a pound | details of the household, refuses to recognise his right to “ quiet moments ¥, | at the bottom of an earthenware pan. Place 4 
of flour in a basin, work into it three ounces of fails to make herself interesting, or study his real requirements, is bound | row of lemons upon this, stalk downwards 
dripping. balf a pound = mashed pon two | to drive the man she marries away from home. , taking care that they do not touch each other, 
waa & . at of pare are ee cover with another layer of the dried sand, 
ABpo © powder anc s fully three inches deep. Lay on more lemons, 


PRP PAPRLPLPPY 


Pinch of ealt Moisten with milk to make a vo ee es deep. Ts len 
. ; peat until the jar 1s full. Store in 4 
pai Lay oan bake in a moderate oven. All the N ews | - lace, and the fruit will keep for months. 
: OT ‘ yok. J. M., Qug terard.) 
Ts a very good supper dish. Scald and cut | Fl , 
ens : t Irons, 

up half a pound of tripe into small dice, place D's by day, accurate and topical it ‘ . : 
in a saucepan with rather more than a bee to both sexes—special aie ie ee i 1f carefully treated, will last for years, but 
of water, anata sre noe a carrot, two Monday—for cyclists every Saturday, in the ; floor ane Pia Lees yous = the anes 
turnips, sweet herbs tie in a bay leaf, a few o not wonder that they have so quick 
cloves, and seasoning of pepper pe galt. Set 5 4 $ been spoilt. Irons, when not in use, shoul 
aa, Ee sors ani boll ab for os hour and a Ps 6 p gS eet Aseest stir oy, ples. ae 
half. move the herbs from the sou , take |} rus r storing, 

tables, and chop th , A | them over with a little lard and beeswart 
fie rip wil een Mee. ie ae | .F TICULAR PEOPLE'S POPULAR PAPER, melted together, and 
add the vegetables, and serve. I find that feel pean eens Price Halfpenny daily. just before using rub 
many people like a little chopped parsley he the irons with sand- 
scattered over the soup just before serving. B pei ARUANA NNN BOLO yee 7 


Britain bas a big Empire, a big Navy, and last but not least, a BIG BUDGET. 


‘Waux Expina 
Sur. 17, 1908, 


P It is an on see cate Gelay " 
angerous, and i ly true o 
skin illness. Pimples, spots, redness or 
roughness of the skin are warnings that 
our skin is unhealthy. Such warnings 
jemand your immediate attention, and 
if you want to avoid future discomfort 
you will heed the warning. There is 
only one thing for you to do if you are 
threatened with skin illness. You must 
adopt the ‘“ Antexema” treatment, 
which is the one certain cure for every 
variety of skin trouble. Don’t give way to 
the temptation of saying, “A little trouble 
“like that will soon cure itself. It will 
soon away, and I shall see no more 
of it.” That's just what does not 
happen. These little troubles don’t go 
away of their own accord. They don't 
cure themselves, but, on the contrary, 


t*Antexema” is used by Nurses te you will soon find that some skin illness 


cure Eczema and troublesome rashes. 


“Antexema”’ is a certain cure for 
Eezema and all skin troubles. 


or another has fastened itself upon you. 
Then it tightens its grip, and gets worse 
and worse, and becomes chronic, until 
at last you wake up to find yourself 
disfigured, trmeaded, and humiliated 
by a severe skin complaint which makes 
your life a burden. 


Use * Antexema” Now 


It frequently happens that skin ill- 
ness affects the face, hands, or neck, 
and the sufferer naturally objects to 
using ointment which makes the bad 
place even more conspicuous. Those 
who use “ Antexema” have nothing to 
fear in this respect, for “‘ Antexema ” is 
not an ointment, but a creamy liquid 
which is immediately absorbed by the 
skin, so that no one but yourself knows 
that you are applying ‘“ Antexema.” 
Another big advantage is this—‘ Ant- 
exema” forms an artificial skin over 
the affected part, which is thus perfectly 
rotected from dust, dirt, grit, and 
rom the entrance of the germs of 
lockjaw, blood poisoning, or anything 


Antexema’ 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 


Never Neglect Skin Iiness 


else that can hinder healthy healing. 
The moment Pes apply “ Antexema” all 
irritation and smarting stops, and you 
start on the road to a complete cure, 
Thus far for the virtues and advanta: 

of “ Antexema,” but the next question 
is, “ Have you tried ‘Antexema’?” If 
you have any skin illness and you are 
not using “ Antexema” you are endurin 
discomfort, suffering, disfiguremen 
and humiliation when you might be 
easy and comfortable, and have a 
thoroughly clear and healthy skin. 
What we particularly want to emphasise 
is that “ Anterema” cures every variety 
of skin trouble, of old or young, 
whether recent or of long standing, or 
slight or severe. 


Delay is Dangerous 


It is absurd to go on suffering when 
7 can be cured, and you should 

erefore try ‘“ Antexema,” which 
succeeds where every so-called remedy 
has failed, and doctors and hospitals have 
alike proved unsuccessful. There is 
hardly a day passes without us hearing 
from someone who has been cured of some 
terrible skin illness after every other 
means had been exhausted. However bad 
your trouble you can use “ Antexema” 
with perfect confidence of acomplete cure. 
We cannot impress the fact on your 


mind too strongly that delay is 
dangerous. If you have any skin 
illness, don’t lose another moment, 


but get “ Antexema” to-day and begin 
the T Auteroma” trestarenk, “ Ant- 
exema” is supplied by all Chemists and 
Stores at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d., or post. 
free, direct and plain wrapped, at 1s. 3d. 
and 2s. 9d., from the Antexema COom- 
pany, 83 Castle Road, London, N.W. 
“ Antexema” can also be obtained of 
Chemists and Stores in Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, South Africa, India, 
and all British Dominions. 


CURE S EVERY 


Do not fail to secure 


PAPER PATTERN 
of this smart new 


WOMAN'S LIFE 


Buy it also for ite 48 pages of splendid 
reading, including 


Special New Series by 
John Strange Winter. 


Society and Theatrical Gossip— Splendid 
Short Stories—Useful and interesting 
Articles. 


ON SALE SEPT. 14, 


SHIN ILLNESS 


* Antexema” should be u:ed without 
delay for all skin troubles of the face. 


**Antexema’’ applied after. shaving 


relieves soreness and _ irritation. 


the 


IN 10 MINUTES. 
One tine in 
See Kae cures in tem minutes the 


WAISTCOAT 
BODICE, 
which is 


CIVEN FREE 


cause it cures ; 
festibility (he 


5 Water Lane, Thetford, Norfolk, June 10, 1907. 


“My daughter, never very strong, had inflnenza, which left her very 
weak; but after taking SCOTT'S fan 


weakly babies 


SCOTT'S Emulsion has always proved beneficial.” 


SCOTT'S is the only emulsion which should be used in 
pure and pow 

result of the un lenged SCOTT pr ensure @ 
eg | of action which astonishes those who try SCOTT'S for the first 
time SCOT T’S cures at whatever time of the 
year you are ill. Watch for SCOTT'S “Fishman” on the package. 


Write for free sample (enclose 3d. for 

5 and name this paper). SCOTT 

BOWNE, Ltd, 10-11 Stonecatter 
Street, London, E.C, 


ulsion she got on wonderfully. For 


Nurse WILSON 


these cases, be. 
ts combined with perfect di- 
‘ocess) 


SCOTT’S Emulsion 


The New Shilling Packet of Quaker 
yats means a saving in your household ex- 
uses. The number of plates of delicious, 
ourishing food that'may be made from one of 
hese large, generous packets will surprise you. 
There is more real food value—more genuine 
ourishment—in Quaker Oats than in any 
ler brand of oats or prepared cereal. 


Please cook Quaker Oats just as we tell you on the packets, 


Quaker Oats 


No Metal Polish 
can equal 


BRASSO 


for Lasting Brightness. 


RECKITT & SONS L™ HULL & LONDON. 
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Our Beauty Competition. 

As you will see by the announcement on the first 
page, we are going to hold the biggest Beauty 
Competition which has ever been held in this 
country, and by its means we hope to discover the 
lady who is, indeed, the Queen of Beauty in this 
land of lovely women, Many methods were dis- 
cussed as to how the prize-winners were to be jud . 
and in our discussions the followi incident 
occurred: A well-known artist and an ac owledged 
expert on the subject of beauty was asked to 
give his decision as to the relative merits of the 
photographs of six beautiful women. He placed 
them jn order of merit, numbera one to siz. Those 
same photographs were then handed to a number 
of gentlemen and ladies on the staff, and, curiously 
enough, the photograph to which they almost 
unanimously gave first place was that which was 
No. 5 on the expert's list. That incident demon- 
etrated how unsatisfactory judging by one expert 
might prove. So we 4 that our readers 
themselves should decide by vote who is the Queen 
of Besuty in the British Isles. It will be extremely 
interesting to see the one face which the great 
British public which reads P.W. judges to be the 
most beautiful of all. 


The Serial With No Name. 
P.W-'s new eerial story, which commences next week, 
will thrill you as you read, and I venture to think 
your interest will not be lessened by the mystery 
surrounding the brilliantly clever man who wrote 
it. Once more I have tried my best to get NEMO 
to change his resolve, and let me attach his name 
to the story. “Surely,” I said to him the other 
day, “you will take full credit for this fine work 
you have done.” But he resolutely refused ; to-day, 
just a few minutes ago only, he is still adamant ; 
‘and so the story of “Grayman Bland” must have 
no other name to it but Nemo. I write this directly 
Nemo has left my office—and, somehow, I «m not 
without hopes of persuading him later on to reveal 
his identity. As I write, I remember the look in 
his eyes that accompanied the words of his refusal. 
“No,” he said, “I will not let you tell anyone who 
I am. I am sorry; but I am bound to that resolve 
a by reasons which I cannot give—not even to you. 
| & who have been so kind. Some day, perhaps . . . 

and when I am able once more to sign my :.ame 
} for the public, then I will tell my story as weil, 
. and your readers will know my reason. Good-bye!” 
; Well, Nemo has gone. I shall not see him for 
some time, I know, for he has re on a far and 
perilous journey, on very speci business. Mean- 
while, I leave his work to the judgment of P.W. 
readers, but I already am certain of their verdict. 
oe story is a real event in the history of seriul 
stories. 


Do U. C. the I. D. R? 
Here: is a challenge thrown out to the readers of 

P.W. by J. B. “Can any reader of your paper,” 

he writes, “frame a longer sentence out of single 

letters than the following: O. I. C. U. R. M. T.2” 
Well, ladies and gentlemen, what do 
U. say? Do U. think that U. R. equal to the 
task? I have 8.A’d it ig and given it up in 
despair. IT am quite ready, however, to reward any 
more gifted or persistent competitor—in short, I 
herewith offer a P.W. pocket-knife to each of the 
ten readers who send me in a postcard containing 
the longest sentences constructed in this manner. 
The sentences must be genuine ones, and must read 
correctly, according to the sound of the letters. 
Address your cards to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., mark them 
“Alphabet” in the top left-hand corner, and post 
them to reach this office not later than first post 
Tuesday, September 22nd. 


A Life-saving Burglar. 

BW. W. C. puts a dramatic and interesting problem 
before the readers of P.W. He has been led to 
propound it by reading a Page 16 paragraph, which 
recently appeared in P.W., entitled “ White Lies.” 
Here is F. W. C.’s puzzler: A cashier working late 
at the office, all his colleagues gone, goes to the 
strongroom for a special book. Accidentally, he 

ulls a door to, and is a prisoner. The supply of 
air is, of course, limited, and the door can only 
be opened from the outside. Suddenly, after 
minutes of agony. the door opens, and the cashier 
is face to face with—a clever craftsman, who has 
been at work, and successfully so, on the door. So 


Note.—A pen-Knife will be 


Friendship and the Money Question. 
“Qan two persons remain 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


amazed is the burglar that he offers no resistance, 
and the released man promptly seizes him. Now, 
says F. W. C., what is the cashier to do? Duty 
to his employer means handing over to the law the 
man who has just saved his life. Is he to do 
that, or set the culprit free? Person- 
ally, I think that the best thing for the cashier to 
do would be to make quite certain that he really 
had got his burglar. A mere seizure is not enough— 
if he were a good number one size sort of burglar, 
well up in Ju-jitsu and little playfulnesses of that 
sort, the effect of the surprise might pass off, and 
he might then think it advisable, for his own 
safety, to Pop Mr. Cashier back again. So much 
depends on the burglar. If he had no forehead to 
speak of, and looked like half a dozen different sorts of 
desperadoes rolled into one, then duty would urge the 
cashier to call for the police. Anyway, In the early 
stages, it would be best for the cashier to first 
make sure of his burglar. With him safely tied up, 
the cashier could sit on the best stool and pursue 
in quiet his deliberations as to the best thing to 
do. He could thon either telephone to his employer 
for instructions. explaining the circumstances, oF 
to the police on his own initiative. 


—_ 


friends under the following 
circumstances?” asks Repcraic: “A friend borrows 
money of another, and the lender insists that the 
friend borrowing the money shall sign an acknow- 
ledgment of indebtedness o' the sum lent. I say,” 
eays Repcratc, who, b the way, has had an argu- 
ment on the subject, “T say, when the lender doubts 
thd borrower's word that he will repay the loan, he 
can’t remain his friend. In my opinion, by ask- 
ing the borrower to sign his name, the lender breaks 
his friendship, as it is only what any moneylender 
would ask a borrower to do.” Not 80, 
Repcrarc. If you will forgive my saying so, I 
think your ideals are a little too high. I have 
not hed much experience to date of the noble race 
of moneylenders, and, though IT believe they are 8 
sweet-natured, trustful body of men, always on the 
look-out to benefit their fellow-men by, as they so 
beautifully put it, “accommodating” them with 
loans from a five-shilling piece to £50,000 (see adver- 
tisements), I do not think that a borrower would 
get much out of them if he had nothing to put 
‘orward but his signature. No, REDcRAIG, though 
I know not moneylenders, I have a suspicion that 
if I track one to his lair and say, “Here is my 
signature; pray, will you cash it for some ood, red 
gold?” that said moneylender will shake his wise 
head, and murmur a few words to the effect that, 
from his sordid point of view, a little security is a 
blessed thing. And so I do not think an friend 
borrowing from another friend should feel at all 
annoyed because the lender asks merely for his 
Bignature. In the words of the classics, it seems 
to me that, on those terms, the borrower is “on 
as soft a snap” as he could ever hope to experience. 
Without the signature—supposing the borrower 
took it into his head to break the friendship—the 
lender might have to go whistling for his money. 


Are We Unfair to Our Soldiers ? 
Tus way in which we, 


as a nation, regard our soldiers 
is always, I think, s matter of great interest. 
Always ready to award full measure of praise and 
admiration to fine deeds done in time of war, in- 
stances occasionally arise which would seem to 
show that our feelings towards the men of our Army 
in “the piping times of ” are not so warm. 
Luckily, the idea that our soldiers are not of much 
account unless there is a war on, is fast dying 
out, and we have a Sacra considerably since the 
days when Rudyard Kipling wrote, “It’s Tommy 
this, and Tommy that, and Tommy, run away. 
But it’s ‘Thank you, Mr. Atkins,’ when the band 
begins to play.” Yet even now instances crop up 
of this mean spirit displayed by some towards our 
soldier men, and a bombardier of the Royal Field 
Artillery, who pute A Common Sotprer in brackets 
after his name, brings another phase of the subject 
to the readers of P.W. He writes: “You might 
help to prevent what is apparently a habit among 
newspaper reporters. A man gets himself into 
trouble in some way. If he has been in the Service 
you will generally see it reported that ‘the accused 
served in the Army,’ or ‘the accused saw service in 
the South African War.’ Now, why do reporters 
always mention that fact? The man mentioned 
may have been a skilled mechanic many years and 
e soldier three months, but the reporters will in- 
form people that he was a soldier before they men- 
tion his other occupations. Look through a good 
number of papers, and you will sce this repeatedly. 
It has a very bad effect, for Tommy, as long as 
this goes on, will be regarded as the scum 
of the earth. No soldier is proud of the fact that 
the doings of So-and-So are disclosed under the 
heading, ‘Ex-Soldier’s Crime.” Why not ‘Ex- 
Skilled Workman's Crime,’ if reporters must give 
him an ‘occupation’? A soldier is far from being 
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ean angel, but he is just as far from being a member 
of a general criminal community."—_————_To 
an extent, Common SoLpizR, I agre~ with you. It is 
certainly unfair to give undue prominence in criine 
reports to the fact that the man accused has served 
in the Army. But, sometimes, you know, tho very 
fact of the man having been a soldier of the Kin; 
has strongly aroused the aprpathy both of the judges 
and of the public; and I know of more than cne 
case where an ex-soldier who has been tempted to 
commit a crime having been reported as being 
driven to it by want, that report has been tho 
direct cause of attracting publio attention, so that 
subscriptions have flowed in to set the man on 
his feet again. 

Crystal Gazing. 

“J was a very delicate child,” writes Crysrat, “and 
was not allowed to go to school. I once heard a 
lady telling my mother that she had been to a 
crystal gazer, and after that I went on bothering 
my mother for 3 crystal until she gave me one as 
a present. It was very small, but quite pure. I 
have practised with it until I can now see anything 
I like. Ican tell my friends what they have been 

domg in their own homes, and they don’t like it 
at ai. In fact, it makes them quite wild. A 
lady who had lost her son at sea, came to me. 
She was not sure the boy was drowned, but. on 
looking into the crystal, I distinctly saw two ships 
running into each other and sinking. I have not 
taken any money for telling people things, but, as 
I want a larger crystal, do you think it would bs 
wrong of me to charge in uture ?” —_____—It 
is more a question of what the police think than 
what I do, Crystat. Gifts such as yours are apt 
to meet with very unsympathetic treatment at the 
hands of a cynical magistrate. Perhaps, however, 
by looking in your magic glass, you will be able to 
find out what is going on inside the local police- 
station, and regulate your business accordingly. By 
the way, I should be glad if you could let me know 
what our office boy does when we send him across 
the road with a note. 


FA.F. Special Days. 

Serrempen 2nd, “H.M.S. London” Day; September 
Srd, “Peark’e South LEastern District” Day; 
September 4th, “Petworth” Day. 

F.A.F. Figures. 
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YEARS A FIGHTER. 
Of the British Champion. Pugilists, 
JEM MACE. 
Grips the attention of the reader 
like the most exciting fiction. 


ow on Sale at all railway bookstall 
price 6d.; or post free for 8 
18 Henrietta 


ls, booksellers, and new: 
. ARTHUR PEA 
Street, London, W.C, 
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Boys Wanted 


FOR 


HOLIDAY CAMP 


See this Week's Issue of 


The Scout 


Founded by Gen. BADEN-POWELL, 


which contains Better Serials, Short Stories, Articles and 
Pictures than any other Boys Paper. : 
Gen. Baden-Powell appears in 


“The Scout” each week. 


COMING HOLIDAYS, 1908-9. OCTOBER. | NOVEMBER. DECEMBER ‘1909. JANUARY. | for this Week, 


Christmas Day December 25. 
bexiag Day . December 26. 


Faster Monday . April 12th. 
Whitsua Monday . May 31st. 
Rank Holiday - August 2nd. 
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IT ONLY COSTS A SHILLING HEART THROBS. 


To get the best advice on Photography. 
You will find it all contained in 
The best collection ever compiled of the finest thoughts 


HOW TQ TAKE AND FAKE PHOTOGRAPHS in prose and vere of many writers 


NO MORE FOGGED PLATES or BLURRED PRINTS | THE BOOK FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


by all booksell ice 18.3 for 1s 2d. Sold at all bookstalls, booksellers, and newsagents, price 6d.; or 
aad "Arthur Posrsca tt 8 Sai ge Alig Loudon, af fom tree for 8d. from C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 18 Henrietta St., London, e 


Dw This Insurance Scheme covers any 


person travelling as a passenger in 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY} INSURANCE. 


£100 CYCLING 


498 Claims already paid, including three of 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 
of £2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially 
aranteed by Tue OckAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER 
ORPORATION, LiMiTED, 36 to 44 Moor; Street, London, E.C., 
to whom notices of claim, under the fol owing conditions, must be 
sent within seven days to the above address, 
wi'l be etre by pe above Mod ag tal is tho eget 
representative of any person ki y an ace 
£2,000 


dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenger 

train in which the deceased was travelling as @ 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vaas), 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her, possession. 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
with bia, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 
space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or ber, 
place of abode, 80 long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said suin shall be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person having current number of 

Pearson's Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being 

£1OO kitted’ by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, 

although not by an accident to any train in which he or 

she may be travelling as a passenger, the nextof-kin of the 

decea will receive the sum of NE. HUNDRED POUNDS, 

whether the coupon be signed or not, provided notice in every case 

te given to Tas Ocgan ACCIDENT AND Guarantss Corporation, LimitsD, 

36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from the 
occurrence of the accident. __ 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to whomsoever the Editor 
of Pearson's Weekly may decide to be the Nextof-kin of any cyclist 
who meets his death by accident while actually riding a cycle, 

rovided that deceased at the time of such accident in his, or 

er, ssion tif Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in 
which it is, with his. or her, usual signature, written in ink or 
pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that death occurred 
within twentyfour hours thereafter, and that notice was given of 
such accident to the said Corporation at above address within three 
days of its occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or her, place 
of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only. and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of. and is bey bec to the conditions 
of. the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
wis Pirckabs At ibe Fabiienilon W adeitited ty be th 

1¢@ Purchase of this Publication fs admi oO e@ payment 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
he scen at the office of this Joumal, or of the said Corporation. 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket 
of this paper in respect of the same risk. | 

ubscribe: o have du a twelve-mo . 
for PEARSON'S WEEKLY in advance to thelr nowmncn ee on 
to the Publisher, need not, during the period covered by thetr 
subscription, sign the coupon, or carry the paper on their person. 
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Procrastination is the thief of 
time, but common soap steal: 
time on wash day and ruins the 
linen. Don’t let it steal you: 
time and waste your clothes. 


SUNLIGHT SOAS 


THE TIME-SAVER. 


Saves Rubbing. Saves Scrubbing. 


| TIME: KEPT: BY: THE ° SUN LEVER BROS. LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND 
‘| TIME-SAVED-BY-SUNLIGHT Te ay a 


p cs | Sa Se 2 ‘ per 
SS a RL SE I ST ELL LETTE TELIA EE og 
| V A S tel L | Ni a Your Holiday will be the brighter 
| for some good reading = =~ 


The Pick of the Market at Gad. each. 


: BARONESS ORCZY. 
a The Case of Miss Elliott. 
A volume of mystery stories by the author of “ THE SCARLET PIMPLE %'! ; 


Cc. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. : (Just 
The Trials of Commander McTurk. 
resourceful, if possible, than that delightful person. 


| A book by the author of “CAPTAIN KETTLE,” who has found a ' 8 
A liquid preparation of Petroleum, delicately perfumed,|| Wc. & R. LEIGHTON. pete 
é vict 99 


for preserving and restoring the strength, vitality, and The best novel of prisoz life ever published. While giving a faithful acw us “8 


} 

| ! bast novel of ptiaon l a faithful 

_ beauty of the hair. It will prevent dandruff and keep the ic. pet 
Cleopatra. 


- scalp clean, sweet and healthful. . A famous story of a famous woman by a famous author. It is writt': 
inimitable style of the author of “She.” : 
Price 6d. each, of all Booksellers, or post free (Inland) 8d. each; three v0! vor 
4s. 103., six for 3s. Sd., and twelve for 6s. 6d., from C. ARTHUR PEARS' 

17 and 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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| 
| Price i/- and 2/-. 
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The Best Preventive. 


Ordinary medicines begin at the wrong end—only correct symp! 
People take headache powders for headaches, blood medicines tor 
blood, and nerve remedies for nervousness, when they only ~ 


Beecham’s Pi 


to tone up the digestive organs, the liver and the kidneys, and s° 
the, whole system in a healthy condition. BEECHAM’S PILLS « 
every year for the health, happiness, and success of the civilized » 
than is realized. They keep millions of men and women well, and « 
them to do their part in the world’s work with healthy bodies and cite 
minds, Itisahalf-century old fact that Beecham’s Pills make you we! 


K eep You Well. 


DOL OD yy 
Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to 
any address in the United Kingdom upon receipt of 
Postal Order or Stamps. 


4 


| 
| 
{ 
. The word “ VASELINE "is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 


(CONSOLIDATED), NEW YORK. 


| 42 Hotborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


